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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY. 


Our System of Neutrality 
By JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D. 


Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia University 
This is the second of Professor Moore’s valuable papers on the history of our diplomacy. It deals 
with the development of our system of neutrality from Revolutionary times down to the present day. 














| 
Travel | Science 


| 
ARTHUR SYMONS, the English poet, contributes one of his Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, the well-known scientific writer, has written 
vivid impressions of the old Italian city of Verona—a picturesque a most valuable scientific paper, which he entitles, ‘Whence and 
article daintily illustrated in tint by H. D. Nichols. | Whither,” a new theory of the beginnings of all worlds. 


Edwin A. Abbey’s Pictures for ‘“‘Hamlet”’ 


Four remarkable pictures by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., illustrating Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” are the striking artistic 
feature of this number. The pictures are accompanied by critical comment on the play by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 








Nature Archaeology 
Dr. H. C. MCCOOK, whose nature papers have proved so attrac- HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, LL.D., in his article on “‘The Prim- 
tive a feature of the MAGAZINE, writes of the Ballooning itive Book,”’ traces the development of the book from the early 
Spiders and their remarkable aeronautic feats. His article is stone-tablet inscriptions and parchments. His article is interest- 
fully illustrated with drawings from the author’s own sketches. : ingly illustrated with many reproductions of ancient MSS., etc. 








The Fleet on “The Labrador” 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Mr. DUNCAN has lived among the rugged fishermen of the Labrador fleet. His article is a dramatic narrative of their adventurous 





lives. He writes with wonderful directness of what he has seen—his article is more interesting than a story. 

8 Short Stories Art 
There are eight short stories in the May MAGAZINE, including In addition to Mr. Abbey’s pictures, reproduced in tint, there are 
tales by E. 8. Martin, Warwick Deeping, Elizabeth G. Jordan, pictures and some remarkable photographs in color by H. D 
Mary Tracy Earle, Robert W. Chambers, Philip Verrill Mighels, Nichols. Henry Wolf contributes one of his most notable 
Ohiyesa, etc. wood engravings. 


The funniest of biographies— 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


by 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


Author of ‘‘The Madness of Philip ’’ 





EVER before has the dignified title of “Memoirs” graced so funny a book 
as this latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a writer widely known for her 
clever child studies. The sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing record of the home-life 

of a typical American couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologically or 
scientifically according to the theories set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his own. All 
the various incidents of a lively youngster’s boyhood here 
find laughable portrayal. The unceasing arguments be- 
tween the common-sense young father and the theoretical 
“Aunt Emma” not only afford such amusement as 
Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go to make a 
! clever satire on “modern” methods of rearing children. 
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F, Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated 
the book copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are every bit as funny as the narrative, and 
the book will proboke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 
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COMMENT 


Naturatiy Mr. Roosevelt’s friends are giving a great deal of 
attention to the question, What nominee for Governor of 
New York would be most likely to promote the success of 
the Presidential ticket in that State? Nobody pretends that 
any strength would be added to the ticket by the renomination 
of Governor Odell, who in 1900 ran behind Mr. McKinley 
by more than 32,000 votes, and in 1902 barely managed to 
secure a reelection by a plurality of less than 9000. Nothing, 
however, can prevent Governor Odell from securing a re- 


nomination if he wants it, for he is absolute master of the- 


Republican machinery in the city, as well as in the State, 
of New York, only a phantom of authority being left to Sen- 
ator Platt. But Mr. Odell knows that if renominated and 
defeated he would be extinct, considered as a political force, 
and he knows also that New York will be a doubtful State 
this year, unless the Democrats are guilty of some grave 
blunder at St. Louis. He probably will deem it expedient 
to permit some other man to receive the honor of a nomina- 
tion and to face the chances of defeat, while he (Odell), 
as chairman of the Republican State Committee, retains his 
grasp on the machine. There are two men who indisputably 
would strengthen the ticket, to wit, ex-Secretary Root and ex- 
Governor Black. We do not believe that either of them 
would consent to enter the field this year, unless, indeed, the 
unexpected should happen and somebody of the Bryan stamp 
should be put forward for the Presidency at St. Louis. Then 
probably a Republican nomination for the Governorship of 
New York would “ be equivalent to an election.” 


Nobody yet predicts who will be the Democratie candidate 
for the office. There is no doubt that Mayor McClellan could 
have the nomination should an agreement be reached between 
the “up-State ” forces controlled by ex-Senator Hill on the one 
hand and Tammany Hall on the other. If those two wings 
of the New York Democracy shall remain unreconciled, the 
nomination seems likely to go to Comptroller Grout. There 
is no foundation for the report that Mr. Bird S. Coler may be 
renominated. His exit from the political stage is final; not 
only because he was defeated in 1902, but because that event 
was followed by the deposition of his sponsor, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin, from the leadership of the Brooklyn Democracy. That 
the Democratic nomination for the Governorship of New 
York would be refused this year by any one is unlikely. Some 
shrewd observers of the political situation in the city and 
State of New York go so far as to predict that the Democratic 
candidate for the Governorship will be elected even should the 
Empire commonwealth give its electoral votes to the Republi- 
can nominee for the Presidency. That was what happened, 
it will be remembered, in 1888, when Warner Miller fell “ out- 
side the breastworks,” which were successfully stormed by 
General Harrison. 
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At this distance, when every day sheds a new light on tho 
situation, who would presume to forecast the outcome of the 
St. Louis convention? Certain facts, indeed, seem indis- 
putable. Should the Democracy, in convention assembled, 
make up their minds to request the only man who has led 
them to victory since 1856 to uprear once more in his sturdy 
hand the Democratic standard, the news of his nomination 
would undoubtedly cause the Republican candidate ‘and the 
shrewdest among his managers many a sleepless night. We 
are by no means certain, however, that Democratie fore- 
sight and sagacity will keep Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
awake. The awful blunders perpetrated by leading Democrats 
at national and State conventions during the last eight years 
scarcely encourage us to believe that the Democracy at St. 
Louis will commit an act of sanity. The sceptical mood 
which, at the hour when we write, is prevalent may be as- 
cribed to the report that ex-Senator Hill, who proposes, we 
are told, to write a platform to be put forward on April 18 
by the Democratic State convention of New York, has framed 
one which, considered as a truckling and cynical bid for the 
good-will of the Hearst-Bryan faction, and even of the Social- 
ists, may be compared with the programme which cost Mr. 
Coler the Governorship in 1902. It will be remembered that 
even Mr. Coler, who was not supposed to have definite and 
rooted ideas concerning the purport of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, shrank from endorsing the doctrine that the Federal 
government was constitutionally endowed with the power to 
enter the State of Pennsylvania and seize the anthracite coal- 
fields by the right of “ eminent domain.” 


How Judge Parker would have treated such an assertion 
is plain to those who keep in view his legal training or who 
have read his judicial opinions. Judge Parker is inflexibly 
opposed, we are informed, to the insertion in the platform 
to be adopted by the New York Democratic convention of a 
pronouncement in favor of government or municipal owner- 
ship of all “ utilities.’ Judge Parker is unquestionably right 
in believing that the acceptance of such a plank at Albany on 
April 18 would seriously impede the success of his candidacy, 
and would work harm in the national convention at St. Louis. 
His conviction is that the platform to be put forward this year 
by the Democracy should be constructed on conservative lines, 
and that no concession whatever should be made to the au- 
thors of the Kansas City and Chicago programmes. The 
fact that Chief-Judge Parker and ex-Senator Hill, if they 
have not come to the parting of the ways, are already at 
variance regarding the policy which it behooves the Democ- 
racy to pursue, will surprise nobody who, like Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Cleveland’s friends, acknowledges the solidity of 
Parker’s qualifications for the Presidency. That Judge Parker 
would draw so many votes from the independents as would 
Mr. Cleveland nobody, we imagine, believes; but we have the 
ex-President’s authority for thinking that Parker would de- 
serve to do so. 


As was to be expected, an attempt is making in the Hearst- 
Bryan newspapers to show that ex-President Cleveland’s ap- 
proval of Judge Parker’s candidacy is an injury to the New- 
Yorker. One of these journals publishes five alleged tele- 
grams from Denver, four alleged telegrams from Omaha, two 
despatches from Columbus, Ohio, and one from St. Louis—all 
of these to the effect that Mr. Cleveland’s endorsement is 
either valueless or hurtful. Colorado was carried by Mr. 
Bryan in 1896 with a plurality of nearly 135,000; it was car- 
ried by Mr. Weaver, the Populist candidate, in 1892; at the 
four preceding Presidential elections it was carried by the 
Republicans. It is quite possible that Mr. Cleveland, or a 
candidate cordially approved by him, might fail to get the 
four electoral votes of Colorado. What would the loss amount 
to? As to Nebraska, it went for Weaver in 1892, for Bryan 
in 1896, but was recovered by McKinley in 1900 with nearly 
8000 plurality. Under the circumstances, there is no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Cleveland himself, cr a nominee endorsed 
by him, would draw sufficient votes from the McKinley fol- 
lowing to carry the State. As for Ohio, we suppose nobody 
in his senses imagines that a Democrat of the Hearst-Bryan 
stripe would get the electoral votes of that commonwealth. 
The only Democrat who could earry it would be one of Mr. 
Cleveland’s stamp, for it should not be forgotten that in 1892 


























the ex-President got one of Ohio’s electoral votes. That is an 
achievement which no Democratic nominee for the Presidency 
has rivalled for half a century. 


Is it possible that any reasonable person can doubt 
that sober-minded Democrats, and many Republicans 
as well, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and New York, will be profoundly impressed by Grover Cleve- 
land’s published statement that the recent movement looking 
to a concentration of the Democracy on Judge Parker’s can- 
didacy has afforded him the greatest possible relief and satis- 
faction? Was he not justified in saying that he did not see 
how any one professing to be a genuine and intelligent Demo- 
crat could hesitate to accept Judge Parker, should he be nomi- 
nated, as a fit representative of safe and conservative Demo- 
cratic principles, and entitled to hearty and unreserved Dem- 
ocratie support? That the ex-President would have preferred 
ex-Secretary-of-State Olney to the Chief Judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals is an inference which, perhaps, is war- 
ranted by his statement that “some of us may have been of 
the opinion that another nomination might be more expedi- 
ent.” Not for a moment, however, should we overlook the 
fact that Mr. Cleveland adds, “ That should be a mere matter 
of opinion which should pass out of sight immediately if the 
choice of the convention should fall upon Judge Parker.” 


We are not surprised that a great deal of attention has 
been attracted to the address delivered by Mr. James M. Beck, 
formerly Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, 
at the eighth annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Beck was one of the lawyers who made arguments in the 
Northern Securities case before the United States Circuit 
Court. In his address Mr. Beck pointed out, what we have 
suggested in these columns, that the diversity of the grounds 
on which the decision in that case was defended in the opinion 
of Justice Harlan and three colleagues on the one hand, and 
in the opinion read by Justice Brewer on the other, fore- 
shadows a future retreat by a majority of the court—a ma- 
jority made up by the adhesion of Justice Brewer to the four 
minority justices, Fuller, White, Peckham, and Holmes— 
from the extreme position taken in the joint-traffie case that 
the Sherman anti-trust law forbade all restraints of trade, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable. Mr. Beck recalls that 
at common law the courts reserved ‘the right to determine 
whether, under the circumstances of a particular case, a con- 
tract in restraint of trade was reasonable or unreasonable. 
To the ex-Attorney-General it seemed indisputable, in view 
of the opinions read in the Northern Securities case, that 
there is an_inereasing tendency in the United States Supreme 
Court to regard such restraint, except in extreme cases, as 
reasonable. 


Mr. Beck, however, was of the opinion that the burden 
of determining just when a railroad consolidation was 
reasonable or unreasonable ought not to be cast upon the 
I'ederal judiciary. The courts, he said, are already over- 
loaded with questions that are semijudicial and semilegis- 
lative, and he thought that upon Congress, as being the law- 
inaking representative of the American people, should rest 
the responsibility of determining by statute the extent, if 
any, to which the consolidation of competing carriers should 
be permitted. That is a step further than Senator Foraker, 
in the bill which died a-bornin’, proposed to go. Mr. James 
B. Dill, a well-known corporation lawyer, replying to Mr. 
Beck, ridiculed the United States Supreme Court as the 
“Court of Last Conjecture,” and declared that he did not 
believe in Federal control of street corporations at all. With 
unparalleled frankness he said: “I don’t believe in anti- 
trust legislation. I believe in pro-trust legislation.” Mr. 
Dill thought that the logical effect of the Northern Securities 
decision—which, we repeat, was rendered by five judges against 
four, and even the five did not agree as to the grounds—was 
to relegate us back to the time when it took seventeen rail- 
way companies and seventeen separate tickets to carry a man 
‘rom Philadelphia or New York to Chicago. Mr. Beck, as 
we have seen, had spoken of retreat on the part of the Su- 
preme Court. “ Retreat to what?” asked Mr. Dill. “To more 
expedients, more guesses, more circumlocution, and more 
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kaleidoscopic views of law and justice?” Mr. Dill concluded 
with a candid avowal of his conviction that “the trusts are 
here to stay, and they are bigger than any one State in the 
Union.” 


By the second section of the third article of our Federal 
Constitution it is provided that the judicial power of the 
Federal courts shall extend to controversies between two or 
more States. Originally the provision covered controversies 
between a State and citizens of another State; but the Eleventh 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution declares that the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prose- 
cuted against one of the United States by the citizens of an- 
other State. Can a citizen of the United States evade the clear 
intent of the Eleventh Amendment by transferring a chose 
in action, which before the enactment of that amendment 
he would have had against a given State, to some other State? 
The question is commonly supposed to have been answered 
in the affirmative in the case of South Dakota against North 
Carolina, and an attempt is now making to elicit from the 
same tribunal a more comprehensive and definite answer. It 
may be remembered that the individual owner of certain bonds 
of North Carolina, the interest and principal of which bonds 
could not be by him collected, transferred them to the State 
of South Dakota, and that the Legislature of the State author- 
ized the acceptance of the bonds, and ordered suit for their 
collection to be instituted. By a vote of five to four the 
United States Supreme Court held that under the second 
section of the third article of the Constitution, South Dakota 
could sue North Carolina for the value of the bonds men- 
tioned. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that a dissenting 
epinion was delivered by Justice White, in which Chief- 
Justice Fuller, Justice McKenna, and Justice Day concurred. 
Mr. Justice White opined that it was an elementary rule of 
constitutional construction that no one provision of the Consti- 
tution can be segregated from all the other provisions and 
considered alone, but that all the provisions bearing upon a 
particular subject must be brought into view by the court, 
and so interpreted as to carry out the main purposes of the 
instrument. If, in following this rule, it should be found 
that an advocated construction of any one provision of the 
Constitution would, if adopted, neutralize a positive prohibi- 
tion elsewhere set forth in the instrument, the inference 
is that such proposed construction must be erroneous, since 
its enforcement would mean, not to give effect to the Con- 
stitution as a whole, but to destroy a portion thereof. Justice 
White’s mind, therefore, could not escape the conclusion that 
if, wherever an individual has a claim against a State, he may, 
by transferring it to another State, bring into play the judi- 
cial power of the United States to enforce such claim, then 
the prohibition embodied in the Eleventh Amendment is a 
mere letter without spirit and without force. Mr. John B. 
Manning, of New York city, is resolved to find out whether 
the five judges composing the majority, or the four constitu- 
ting the minority, of the highest Federal tribunal expressed 
the permanent judgment of the court. He has offered to 
present the Commissioners of the District of Columbia with 
ten $1000 bonds of the State of South Carolina, assuming, of 
course, that the Commissioners will proceed to test the valid- 
ity of the bonds, upon which, as a private individual, Mr. 
Manning is disqualified by the Eleventh Amendment from 
suing. It is probable that the United States Supreme Court 
would hold that the District of Columbia, like a Territory, 
has all the rights conferred upon a State by the second section 
of the third article of the Constitution; but whether the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia will think it worth 
while to incur the expenses of a suit remains to be seen. 


We hope that the Senate will approve that provision of the 
Philippine bill which proposes to give a government guarantee 
of interest on a portion of the capital that may be invested 
in railways in the archipelago. It is well known that railway- 
building is much more expensive in the tropics than it is in 
the temperate zone, owing to the tremendous downfall of rain 
in the wet season, and to the frequency with which water- 
courses, almost or entirely dry during a part of the year, are 
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converted into raging torrents. Nevertheless, the problem of 
railway construction and maintenance in the tropics has been 
solved in English, French, and Dutch dependencies, and Sir 
William Van Horne may be said to have presented the latest 
solution in Cuba. In the island of Luzon there is a railway, 
the Dagupan line, which has 120 miles of track, and which 
would never have been constructed had not the Spanish gov- 
ernment guaranteed eight per cent. interest on five million 
dollars of its stock. Secretary Taft, who undoubtedly is 
the highest authority on questions relating to the Philippines, 
considers the creation of a railway network in Luzon indis- 
pensable for the development of that large island.. At the 
same time experience has convinced him that American cap- 
italists cannot be persuaded to undertake the venturesome 
task, unless a moderate rate of interest on the money invested 
shall be guaranteed by our government for a term of years. 
It has been suggested that the guaranty should be five per 
cent. on forty thousand dollars a mile for thirty years, a part 
of the guaranteed interest being set aside to form a sinking- 
fund for the repayment of the loan. It certainly is our duty 
to give the Filipinos treatment at least as generous as they 
received from impoverished Spain. 


We are told that the Republican leaders have agreed upon 
a Statehood programme, and that a bill will be reported to the 
Ilouse of Representatives providing for the admission of two 
States, to be known respectively as Oklahoma and Arizona. 
The former State will comprise Oklahoma Territory and In- 
dian Territory, while the latter will be made up of two Ter- 
ritories now known as Arizona and New Mexico. The new 
State of Oklahoma will have an aggregate area of 70,480 square 
miles, including the Cherokee Strip and No Man’s Land; the 
total population of this area, according to the last census, was 
790,391. There is no doubt that the population is growing 
rapidly, and is likely to exeeed a million and a half when the 
State is admitted to the Union—an event which, according to 
the bill, cannot take place before 1906, by which date it is ex- 
pected that all of the Indian lands in Indian Territory formerly 
held in tribal ownership will have been allotted in severalty. 
To the admission of a State thus constituted there can be no 
valid objection, provided adequate precautions are taken to 
safeguard the rights of the Indians. The proposed State of 
Arizona stands on a very different footing. The aggregate 
population of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico in 
1900 was only 318,241, and there is no prospect of any early 
and rapid inerease. On the other hand, the total area of these 
Territories is 235,600 square miles, or only about 30,000 square 
miles less than the area of Texas, which in 1900 had 3,048,710 
inhabitants. Fortunately, nobody proposes to force Arizona 
into the Union against its will, and there seems to be no doubt 
that the people of at least one, if not both, of the Territories 
concerned will vote against the suggested fusion. There is, 
therefore, no immediate danger of seeing fewer than 350,000 
persons represented by two Senators in the Upper House of 
the Federal legislature. 





We are glad to commend the words uttered by President 
Roosevelt in Washington on April 7 at a dinner given by the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association of America. The Pres- 
ident made it clear that he eoneurs with his predecessor, 
one of the secrets of whose success was that he “kept his 
‘ear to the ground,” in recognizing writers as a “real gov- 
of the republic. Mr. Roosevelt said he had 
arrived at the conclusion that citizens of the United 
States cannot keep too fresh or too preponderant in their 
minds the fact that the men ultimately responsible for the 
conduct of the Federal government are not the constitutional 
representatives of the people in Congress assembled, but the 
people themselves. This has been true for eighty years, and 
purblind are those that fail to see it. The last year in which 
members of Congress presumed to dictate the nomination of a 
President was 1824, and their dictation was repudiated at 
the ballot-box. Over and over again since then have the 
wishes of members of Congress been disregarded by national 
conventions. So far as Democratic national conventions are 
concerned, that was the case in 1868, in 1876, in 1884, in 1892, 
and in 1896. Republican national conventions paid but little 
heed to the desires of Republican members of Congress in 
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1856, in 1860, in 1876, in 1880, in 1892, or in 1896. We add 
the last-named year because it would be absurd to assert that, 
before the national convention met, a majority of the Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives were in favor of Mr. 
McKinley. : 

No one, then, will dispute, we imagine, our assertion that for 
eighty years the American people, and not their constitutional 
spokesmen in the Houses of Congress, have been the real mas- 
ters of this country. But how is anybody to find out what the 
people want and mean to have? No doubt each of the great 
political parties has an opportunity of expressing its wishes, 
at intervals more or less widely apart, in municipal, State, 
and national conventions. But how, meanwhile, is any one 
to detect the drift of public opinion and popular sentiment ? 
It is manifest that, unless one’s conclusions are to be exclusive- 
ly a priori, or, in other words, guesswork, and therefore, in 
all likelihood, worthless, they must be deduced from a careful 
study of the newspapers, the ability of which to shape or to 
reflect the views*of large or influential sections of the Amer- 
ican people is attested by the number of their readers or by 
the serious attention with which they are read. That is some- 
thing which foreign diplomatists could not be expected to 
understand, least of all those whose experience has been ac- 
quired at the courts of autocratic or semiautocratie rulers. 
Not even in France or England do newspapers, however re- 
spected or however large their circulation, exercise the con- 
trolling and irresistible influence which they possess in the 
United States. What could be accomplished by an unofficial 
moulder of feeling and opinion was foreseen by the Scotch- 
man who said, “ Let me make the songs of the people, and I 
care not who makes the laws.” Thomas Jefferson foresaw it 
with even more distinctness, though in his time the American 
press was but a rudiment of what it has since become. In 
later days few persons have better comprehended than did 
Samuel J. Tilden the tremendous leverage that newspapers 
have it in their power to exert. It is satisfactory to observe 
that Mr. Roosevelt has, perhaps somewhat tardily, awakened 
to a truth which was so patent to his predecessor. If he, like 
President McKinley, will “keep his ear to the ground,” or, 
in other words, mark the echoes only detectable through news- 
papers, he is unlikely to make any serious mistakes hereafter. 
Does this mean that newspaper writers are the most trust- 
worthy interpreters of the fundamental convictions and para- 
mount wishes of the people? We answer, Yes; because, by 
the very law of their existence, they are compelled to study 
from day to day and with the utmost wariness the signs of 
veering or fixity in those wishes and those convictions. 


While we cannot get the exact figures and positions of the 
troops under General Kuropatkin’s command, we can come 
pretty close to both if we carefully understand the problems 
he has to face. It is probable that the Russians have between 
iwo hundred and three hundred thousand troops already in 
Siberia, including, perhaps, fifty thousand cavalry and Cos- 
sacks, who are practically mounted infantry of a'high grade, 
as well as a large proportion of both field and siege artillery. 
Now, as to the disposition of these troops, there fs, first and 
most important, a large nucleus at Harbin, where the railroad 
from European Russia branches eastward to Vladivostok and 
southward to Port Arthur. It is necessary to have troops at 
such a point, in order that they may be sent with equal rapid- 
ity to whichever of the points on the front is weakened, or 
menaced by a heavy attack. It is the old simile of the handle 
of the fan, the semicircular edge of the fan being the fighting- 
line, with the reserves at the handle, equally near to any point 
on the rim. After the Harbin contingent, we should count 
the railroad guards, along both branches of the line, and coim- 
pelled to stay there. Then we have the two garrisons of Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur, also foreed to remain where they are. 
Now comes the interesting part of our problem. We know 
that Manchuria is menaced from four points: First, from the 
eastern ports of Korea, anywhere between Vladivostok and 
Wonson. An army of invasion would have two or three 
mountain ranges to cross before reaching any vulnerable 
point along this line, the first vulnerable point in the direction 
of Harbin being Kirin, connected with Harbin by a branch 
line, and therefore easily reenforced. Russia has, without doubt, 
a considerable body of troops somewhere between Kirin aud 














Wonson, probably upwards of twenty thousand, sereened by 
a body of Cossacks and cavalry, who are in touch with the 
Japanese advance columns in the Wonson region. Then we 
have the second point, the lower Yalu region, from which most 
of our news comes, in the general direction of the Japanese 
army between Ping-yang and An-ju. To this we may join 
the third vulnerable point, which supposes a Japanese landing 
between the mouth of the Yalu and the Liao-tung peninsula. 
An uninterrupted body of troops, grouped in a half-moon, 
covers both these points, and this is necessarily the strongest 
centre of Russia’s Manchurian army for the time being. 
There must be a hundred thousand men in this division, with 
a sereen of cavalry reaching down as far as the Japanese 
advance posts, and constantly in touch with these. Finally, we 
have troops at New-chwang to guard against a Japanese land- 
ing there. As they can easily he reenforeced from Mukden 
and Harbin, in a few hours at the outside, these troops are 
at present not very numerous, probably from thirty to forty 
thousand, but well supplied with artillery. Here no screen 
of cavalry is needed, since there is no foe in sight. This will 
remain the general situation until the Japanese advance be- 
gins, for it is evident that General Kuropatkin does not intend 
to enter Korea with an army of invasion at the present time. 


Writers who set out to annihilate Christian Science per- 
form, as a rule, less to the satisfaction of their readers than 
of themselves. They deny too much, or scoff too sneeringly, 
or gibe with overmuch intolerance, and leave us, usually, 
disposed in mood if not by conviction to get down on the side 
of the fence that is not theirs, and to feel that the only writer 
that the Christian Scientists have very much reason to fear 
is their own Mrs. Eddy. Somehow Dr. J. W. Churchman, 
who has discussed this topie in the April Atlantic Monthly, 
has had better success than most of his fellows. He is not 
a minister, but a doctor—an assistant in Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. He has the air of having examined his subject, not only 
thoroughly, but with the intention of discovering truth, rather 
than with a purpose prepense of annihilation. Discussing 
Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy, he states her basal propositions, re- 
‘ hearses her logic without flippancy, and gravely discloses why 
he finds her philosophical system unsatisfactory, her idealism 
an evasion, her theology pantheism, her science laughable, 
and her religion “fundamentally un-Christian.” 


But, after all, he says, the most obvious task, in view of the 
popular identification of Christian Science with its thera- 
peutics, is to determine whether this thought-deformity has 
really anything of value to offer orthodox medicine as regards 
either its theory or practice. That is undoubtedly what we 
most want to know. Christian Science, he says, offers a theory 
of disease which is manifestly not the true one, but “ medicine 
ought to remember that her own pathological theory of the 
thing, though perfectly satisfactory so far as it goes, ceases 
to be invulnerable where all natural reasoning begins to 
weaken,—at the mysterious blending of physical and ‘ mental’ 
conditions.” That seems to mean that there are still things 
that are not known, and that though Mrs. Eddy’s guess at them 
is wrong, medicine has not yet guessed right. “ How satis- 
factorily to comprehend the etiological importance of mental 
states in disease, and the relation of tissue changes to psy- 
choses; how intelligently to apply to therapeutics the mental 
factor which present ignorance forces us to neglect altogether, 
or to treat as a mere plaything,—these,” he says, “are the 
problems which the ‘mental movement’ is giving over to 
science for solution.” Christian Science, he adds, may have 
succeeded in calling attention to a neglected group of phe- 
nomena. Certainly it has failed to interpret them satisfac- 
torily; but “just as certainly, in spite of a tendency to shun 
the issue cr regard the question as closed, the last word is 
very far from having been said on this mysterious subject.” 


So it seems to many lay observers, who cannot but believe 
that the constant experiments of large numbers of volunteers 
with every phase of mental treatment will at least supply use- 
ful opportunities for observation, and data which will help 
the advance of knowledge. One argument of men like Pro- 
fessor William James against attempts at the suppression of 
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Christian Science by legislation has been that it is useful to 
have attention directed to the relations of the mind to the 
body, and that to choke off experiments in that direction 
would be inexpedient even if it were possible. Possibly Dr. 
Churchman is of this mind, though he does not say so. He 
does point out that the relation of intelligence to disease is 
a clinical reality, that in a certain proportion of eases habit 
of mind seems to be an important factor in determining the 
occurrence or issue of disease, that high intelligence offers 
a stronger front to disease than low, and that with a properly 
schooled mind the man of an average constitution, decently 
eared for, “may actually avoid that great class of diseases 
which, though their etiology is not yet clear, are certainly 
furthered if not started by an improper mental attitude.” 


Some weeks ago the newspapers discussed somewhat pro- 
fusely the question whether a Chicago bank clerk ought to 
marry on less than a thousand dollars a year. It was not dif- 
ficult to see that the main question was how much work the 
bank clerk’s bride would be willing to do, or be capable of 
doing. A kindred question has been discussed more recently 
by Professor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who argues that the social problem of thousands of 
married couples would be solved were the wife to continue a 
wage-earner during the early period of marriage. When two 
young people who are earning ten or twelve dollars a week 
apiece marry, Dr. Patten would have both of them continue 
to be wage-earners until the husband’s income increases to 
twenty dollars a week. Then, he thinks, it is better that the 
wife should give herself up to the home, and that both should 
live on the husband’s income. It is desirable, thinks Dr. Pat- 
ten, that persons of small wage-earning capacity should be 
married, provided both continue wage-earners. Dr. Giddings 
of Columbia University seems to have kindred leanings, for 
though he feels it to be desirable that after marriage the 
wife be relieved as far as possible from a money-earning 
occupation and have plenty of time to maintain the home, 
he points out that the middle-class Frenchman’s wife is usually 
a shopkeeper or manages a restaurant, and that there is no 
better family life anywhere than in the middle classes in 
France. In this country he finds that the wife of a foreigner 
is nearly always a breadwinner, but that American women 
have no tendency to become wage-earners independent of their 
husbands. As an abstract consideration he thinks that women, 
whether married or single, should have absolute freedom and 
opportunity to earn money. He would take away all legal and 
conventional barriers and let women take their chances in 
the industrial world with the men. 


The American prejudice against wage-earnins by married 
women appears in the effort occasionally made to make the 
employment of teachers in the public schools terminate with 
marriage. But thousands of American married women do 
earn wages, thousands more would gladly do so if they could, 
and other thousands would be happier and better off if they 
did. The prejudice against it seems disadvantageous. Amer- 
ican men, as a rule, prefer to support their wives if they can. 
Tf an American married woman works for pay, it is either be- 
cause it gives her pleasure or because her husband’s income 
is insufficient. She does not do it as a matter of course. How 
long she can keep it up depends upon what the work is, and 
upon other circumstances. If she has children, that, of course, 
interferes with her wage-earning if it does not stop it al- 
together, and general acceptance of a custom which would 
restrict or discourage child-bearing is not to the public ad- 
vantage. Marriage tends, and should tend, to withdraw women 
from wage-earning, but it need not stop it per se and abruptly. 
To make marriage a bar to future wage-earning by a woman 
operates in restriction of marriage, and that is at least as much 
against public policy as restriction of child-bearing. It will 
always depend on circumstances whether a young wage-earning 
woman who marries had better go on with her work, but Dr. 
Patten seems to be right in holding that it is often best that 
she should do so, and that it is often better that she should 
marry and still earn wages than not marry. Prejudice should 
not determine conduct in these matters. There should be a 
freer choice. 

















The New South 


In a volume to which he has given the name Problems of the 
Present South, Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, discusses from the view-point of one who is a Southerner 
by birth, traditions, education, training, and experience, some of 
the existing educational, industrial, and political issues in the 
Southern States. He does not profess to put forward his conclu- 
sions as final, or even representative. He does not presume to 
offer an authoritative interpretation of Southern opinion. On 
the contrary, he recognizes that his ideas are likely to be rejected 
by some influential persons at the South, though he hopes to see 
them accepted by others. What he has tried to accomplish is to 
contribute, by illumination and suggestion, toward the slowly 
forming, collective verdict with reference to Southern issues, in 
which the public opinion of the whole country, North and South, 
may be expected at last to find rational and articulate expression. 
It is a legitimate and honorable aim, and Mr. Murphy’s efforts to 
attain it deserve, and are certain to receive, careful consideration. 

We desire here to concentrate attention on the data collected by 
Mr. Murphy with regard to the present industrial development of 
the South. This, he points out, is not really a new phenomenon, 
but should rather be described as a revival. It is, he shows, a 
mistake to assume that the old order of things at the South be- 
fore the outbreak of the war between the States was an order des- 
titute of industrial ambition. At various times during the first 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century attempts were made, not 
only in Virginia, but in North Carolina and in South Carolina, to 
create an iron industry. In 1795, however, came the invention of 
the cotton-gin, after which, for half a century, the energies of the 
South were absorbed in the production of cotton. Yet, in the 
decade preceding the civil war, a strenuous effort was made to 
direct Southern enterprise and capital to other fields, and a marked 
and rapid evolution of manufacturing interests at the South en- 
sued. The total number of Southern factories in 1860 was 24,590, 
representing an aggregate capital of $175,100,000. In 1850 the 
South had but 2335 miles of railroad, as contrasted with a com- 
bined total of 4798 miles for New England and the Middle States; 
but by 1860 the South had quadrupled the mileage of 1850, and had 
387 miles more than were credited to the two Northern sections 
just named. Then came the catastrophes of the civil war and re- 
construction period. A few figures attest the awful economical 
significance of the political and social cataclysm. In 1860 the 
wealth of the South had exceeded the combined wealth of the 
New England and Middle States by $750,000,000; in 1870 not only 
were the conditions reversed, but the wealth of the New England 
and Middle States exceeded the wealth of the whole South by 
$10,800,000,000. The assessed value of property in New York 
and Pennsylvania in 1870 was greater than that of all the South- 
ern States put together. In 1860 South Carolina had been third 
among all the States in per capita wealth; ten years later she 
had become the thirtieth. In 1870 the assessed property of Rhode 
Island and New Jersey surpassed by more than $685,000,000 the 
assessed value of all the real and personal property of South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Murphy, from whom we take these figures, invites us 
to pause a moment, and consider what tragedies of suffering lie 
beneath them; what “deep- hidden, recurrent pulses of despair, 
of self-repression, of patience, of silent and solemn will, of self- 
conquest, of ultimate emancipation!” 

About the year 1880 the long-hoped-for and long-deferred eco- 
nomical change began. Ten years later the industrial revival was 
in evident progress. By 1900 the South was universally perceived 
to have entered upon one of the most remarkable epochs of eco- 
nomical development to be found in the history of the modern in- 
dustrial world. What we are witnessing is the reemergence of the 
tendency which was so manifest in the statistics of 1860; a vehe- 
ment reassertion of the South’s capacity for manufacturing. In 
1860 the value of the manufactured products of the South had been 
less by $200,000,000 than the value of her agricultural products. 
In 1900, on the other hand, the value of Southern manufactures 
exceeded the value of Southern agricultural products by $190,000,- 
000; nay, if mining interests be included, by nearly $300,000,000. 
In 1880 the products of Southern factories had not attained a val- 
uation of $458,000,000. Two decades later they had reached a total 
value of more than $1,463,000,000, an increase of more than ¢220 
per cent. These statistics bear witness to a vast industrial and so- 
cial change. They signify that the industrial centre of gravity at 
the South is shifting, slowly but surely, from the field to the fac- 
tory; and that the factory is to take its place by the side of the 
church, the schoolhouse, and the home, as one of the effectual and 
characteristic forces of civilization in our Southern States. 

In his discussion of the political problem presented by the negro 
in the Southern States, Mr. Murphy evinces a temperate, and, so 
to speak, scientific, spirit. He holds that the nation owes to the 
South an adequate opportunity for the trial of the difficult experi- 
ment which she has undertaken—the experiment of securing un- 
der democratic institutions a safe and just coordination of the 
strong Anglo-Saxon race with another race which, socially and 
politically, is almost the least efficient of the families of men. The 
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solution of such a problem will tax not only the utmost resources 
of the human intellect, but will also need the cooperation of Time, 
the healer and adjuster. Definite results, a full determination of 
success or failure, cannot be looked for in five years or in ten. 
Meanwhile critics of the actual attempts at political readjustment 
in the South should deal sympathetically with the question, “ What 
is the alternative?” They should recur again and again to the 
thought that the fundamental embarrassments lie in the elementary 
conditions that precede all the evils and all the remedies. Par- 
tially anomalous remedies will always arise out of essentially 
anomalous conditions. So complex, in fine, is the task with which 
Southern whites are confronted, so inscrutably formidable are the 
inseparable difficulties, so deep-rooted and far-reaching are the is- 
sues, involving as they do the passions of races and of parties, that 
onlookers at the North may well pause before trying prematurely 
to substitute for the pending policy of extrication adopted by their 
Southern brethren another policy, even though the latter should 
seem based on more consistent, though perhaps academic, concep- 
tions of public life. As one who himself has opposed the imposi- 
tion of unequal or uneven tests of qualification for the franchise, 
Mr. Murphy feels authorized to say that there would be nothing 
gained and much lost by any return to former conditions, and that 
to the whole scheme of Southern readjustment, whatever its theo- 
retic inconsistencies, a reasonable trial should be given. 

In an appendix Mr. Murphy reproduces some of the observations 
on the relations of advanced to backward races which have been 
lately made by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, author of The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. It may be remembered that the moral drawn 
by Mr. Bryce from the case of the Southern States is that, how- 
ever. excellent your intentions, and however admirable your senti- 
ments, you must not legislate in the teeth of facts. The great 
bulk of the negroes are not fit for the suffrage; nor, under the 
American Federal system, is it possible (without incurring other 
grave evils) to give them effective protection in the exercise of the 
suffrage. It is clear, therefore, to Mr. Bryce that “it would have 
been better to postpone the bestowal of the dangerous boon.” No 
doubt rocks and shoals were set thick round every course; no 
doubt, also, it is easier to perceive the evils of a course actually 
taken than to realize other evils that might have followed some 
other course. Nevertheless, Mr. Bryce concludes, the general opinion 
of dispassionate men has come to deem the action taken in the re- 
construction period, and embodied in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of our Federal Constitution, a mistake. 





An English View of Our Negro Problem 


THERE is an interesting discussion from an English view-point 
of certain aspects of our negro question in the book, Asia and 
Europe, which is attracting much attention. The author, Mr. 
Meredith Townsend, considers, first, the future of the negro, with- 
out reference to any particular environment, and then examines 
the special conditions under which he exists in the United States. 
He begins by pointing out how conflicting are the opinions con- 
cerning the capabilities of the black race, that have been, or still 
are, current. One set of observers, exemplified in the well-known 
explorer, Captain Burton, who had studied the negro in his original 
African home, regard him as a nearly irreclaimable savage, a being 
who cannot be ruled, except by terror, and who is, by nature, in- 
capable of rising to the level attainable by the white, and even, in 
many respects, by the yellow and the brownish man. They pro- 
nounce his savagery instinctive, his laziness incurable, and his 
sensuality far in excess of anything observable in Europe. Be- 
cause of the negro, in fine, they declare Africa an ac¢ursed conti- 
nent. Other observers, including many missionaries, think that the 
repulsion caused by the negro’s external aspect makes ordinary 
white men unjust to him; and these more optimistic onlookers 
describe him as a docile creature, indisposed to vindictiveness, and, 
though not clever, fairly ready to receive instructions, which, they 
allege, may be carried occasionally up to any point that can be 
reached by white men. The third opinion, which commends itself 
to Mr. Townsend, and which seems to be accepted by the majority 
of missionaries, by many residents in the West Indies, and by the 
majority of white men in the United States, is to the effect that 
the negro is mentally and morally indistinguishable from the white 
man, or the yellow man, but for the remarkable and, apparently, 
decisive exception that he cannot rise in the scale of civilization be- 
yond a certain point. The originating power of the European and 
the imitating power of the modern Asiatic are not in the negro, 
or, at least, not in the same degree. He remains, under all circum- 
stances, more or less of a child, bad or good, like other children, 
but never quite a man. 

We cannot deny that for this conclusion there is historical founda- 
tion if we bar from consideration those persons in whom there 
is an admixture of white blood, and fix our eyes exclusively upon 
full-blooded negroes. it is true, as Mr. Townsend recalls, that 
never in the long record of the human race has any negro of the 
full blood risen to first-class eminence among mankind. Not only 






















































































































has there been no negro philosopher, inventor, artist, or builder, 
but there has been no negro conqueror, nor, with one or two excep- 
tions—Toussaint l’Ouverture, for instance—any negro general above 
the rank of a guerilla chief. ‘To what can the phenomenon be 
attributed except to race? We are sometimes told that the negro’s 
backwardness is due to his age-long seclusion in the heart of the 
Dark Continent. As a matter of fact, however, he has been in con- 
tact on the Nile with the Egyptian, or the Greek, or the Roman; 
in South Africa with the Spaniard; in North America with the 
English-speaking Teuton. From none of these neighbors has he 
learned much. Another apology for his arrested development is 
based upon the fact that he has been always a slave. So, as Mr. 
Townsend reminds us, were the majority of white people in the 
Mediterranean world during the Roman period. There is scarcely 
any reason to doubt that most modern Italians, for example, are 
descendants of the white slaves that belonged to the Roman gentry. 
Then, again, if it be true that his backwardness is due to his 
habitual slavery, why did he submit so long to servitude, when 
the Chinese, and the red Indian, and even the native of India will 
not? Why has the negro, about whose bravery there is no doubt, 
never emerged voluntarily from his African jungles and subdued 
neighboring races? Repeatedly have the non-Aryan natives of cen- 
tral Asia invaded Europe; nay, there was a time when one Tartar 
family ruled over China, India, and Russia. How comes it to 
pass that the negro has never achieved such conquests? Why, 
again, unlike the Asiatics, has he never invented a creed of the 
slightest spiritual or moral merit; never, in fact, risen above 
fetichism? Nobody can answer these perplexing questions, or un- 
riddle the puzzle presented by the history of the negro race, ex- 
cept upon the assumption that there are breeds of men in whom 
an arrest of development occurs at a relatively early stage. The 
negro went by himself far beyond the Australian savage. He 
learned the use of fire, the fact that sown grain will grow, the 
value of shelter, the use of the bow and of the canoe, and the 
utility of clothes. There he stopped, apparently unable, until stim- 
ulated by crossing with another race like the Arab, to advance a 
step. He does not die out like the native Australian or the Maori 
of New Zealand; neither does he sink, like one or two varieties of 
the red Indian and of the aborigines of South Africa, into a puny 
being, hardly like a man. But he stops at a given point, as if 
further progress were impossible. It is not even certain that, when 
instructed and stimulated by contact with a superior race, he will 
go on improving. The Haitians are Christians, they are free, 
and they are in continual contact with white races; yet, according 
to the testimony of Mr. St. John and other competent observers, 
they are retrograding. 

Mr. Townsend is thoroughly alive to the tremendous gravity of 
the problem presented by the negro inhabitants of the United 
States, who, before the close of the twentieth century, are likely 
to number twenty millions. They already constitute a great na- 
tion, camped, so to speak, on the territory of a still greater na- 
tion, which, under no circumstances, will tolerate intermarriage 
with them. They are possessed of all the advantages which, ac- 
cording to the philanthropists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, would certainly raise black men to the level of the bet- 
ter Asiatics, if not to that of the highest Europeans. They are 
not only free from servitude, but, in a large majority of the States, 
they possess, practically, and in all the States theoretically, the 
same voting powers as do the whites. Mr. Townsend points out, 
what not a few Americans forget, that there is nothing whatever 
in our Federal Constitution or in our laws to prevent a full- 
blooded negro from becoming President of the United States, just 
as a full-blooded Indian (Juarez) became President of Mexico. 
Moreover, in the United States, the negroes are all, nominally or 
really, Christians; they have all the means of education which are 
open to the whites; and they have had for generations the severest 
drilling in industry to which any dark race has been subjected. 
Yet nobody any longer alleges that the mass of full-blooded negroes 
in the United States are the intellectual and moral equals of any 
equal mass of white men, or even of Asiatics. It is an indis- 
putable truth that the whites in the United States dislike the ne- 
groes more than they did fifty years ago. The dislike is even more 
pronounced and pervasive at the North than it is at the South. 
Seldom, if ever, will Northern whites, or, for that matter, South- 
ern whites, receive the sacrament at the same altar with black 
Christians; and in both sections the idea of a negro clergyman pre- 
siding over a white congregation is unthinkable. John Brown’s 
raid, which, at the time, was regarded with admiration by cer- 
tain professed philanthropists of New England, would now pro- 
voke only wrath and indignation at the North. There is not a 
doubt that, were there an uprising of the negro majority against 
the white minority in such a State as North Carolina or Mis- 
sissippi, the whole power of the Northern whites would be ar- 
rayed upon the side of their own race. Mr. Townsend is right in 
averring that the North would not tolerate a negro victory even 
in one State, and it is doubtless the hopelessness of ultimate suc- 
cess that restrains our black men, even where they possess a ma- 
jority, from attempting to renew the experiment which has failed 
in Haiti. 
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Mr. Townsend sees that the future of the negro in the United 
States is unpredictable, because none of the trenchant solutions 
that have been proposed for the problem he presents is practicable. 
The extirpation of the negro, which de Tocqueville seems to have 
expected, is not, of course, to be thought of for a moment. De- 
portation or expulsion is equally impossible. A suggestion that 
four or five of the Southern States might be abandoned to the 
negro, in order that the rest of their section might be purified, would 
provoke undoubtedly another civil war. Mr. Townsend _ believes 
that the great majority of the blacks are destined to remain, even 
though they may acquire a tincture of education, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, a proletariat usually quiescent, and always 
productive of wealth for other men, but liable at times to out- 
breaks of discontent. The larger part of them, he thinks, will 
gradually become peasant proprietors, slowly acquiring land and 
living on it in a poor way, and making customs for themselves 
which will have the force of laws, as other dark races have done 
in the past. To raise the mass of them up to even the mental po- 
sition of the races of upper India will take centuries of patience 
and exertion, if, indeed, the task be not impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 





The Future of Haiti and San Domingo 


THERE is one standpoint from which discussion of the future of 
Haiti and San Domingo may well be considered, namely, the 
standpoint of the negro in this country. What has he to say of 
the success of the negro in self-government? What of annexation 
of the island republics by the United States? The April number 
of The Voice of the Negro, a periodical recently established in the 
South for the purpose of giving the better - educated negroes an 
organ of opinion, contains a symposium on this matter which is 
worth noting. 

There seems to be agreement on two points by all of the con- 
tributors, namely, that the present state of revolution, of con- 
flict between factions, of destruction of property, cannot go on 
much longer without interference from without, by powers whose 
subjects’ property rights are at stake. Second, that such inter- 
vention will be by the United States. 

Where the negro writers dealing with this problem differ is as 
to the benefit that will, or will not, come to the negroes of the 
islands by our interference. Mr. Archibald Grimke, a college and 
Harvard Law-school graduate, formerly United States consul in 
San Domingo, is a radical negro who opposes Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and denounces the present attitude of the North and the Re- 
publican party. He admits as fully as the other participants in 
this discussion that present conditions are intolerable, and that a 
change must come. But he longs for a strong man, a tyrant presi- 
dent such as San Domingo once had in General Ulisse Heureaux, 
who, he admits, was a past master in the art of duplicity and flat- 
tery, merciless in destruction of his opponents, subverting liberty, 
and overthrowing constitutional government, but making life and 
property safe. 

Why, it may be asked, does not Mr. Grimke prefer the rule in 
San Domingo of the United States to the rule of a tyrant such as 
he describes. Because “there will appear with the coming of the 
white man from the United States, for the first time in San- 
Dominican history, caste distinction, race contempt, race rule, in- 
equality, and oppression.” 

Quite a contrary view with respect to Haiti is taken by Mr. 
William Pickens, of Yale University, now a student, but one of 
the promising men of his race, who is an opportunist, not a rad- 
ical. His review of Haitian history and present conditions leads 
him to declare that “ the Haitian government is a failure financially 
and instrumentally,” and a “complete historical proof of the in- 
ability of any uncivilized race for maintaining a civil community 
with no outside constraining force.” He admits that “the savage 
andthe child to rise to higher things must feel the power of a 
stronger hand,” and contends that it is just because the negro 
in this country has had the aid of the white man and his con- 
straining uplifting force that during the forty years since the 
civil war he has advanced “ centuries ahead of his Haitian brother, 
who has been self-governing for a hundred years.” Consequently, 
Mr. Pickens believes that “all weak sentimentalism should be dis- 
missed,” that “the letter of humanity should be violated for the 
sake of the spirit,” and that Great Britain or the United States 
should subjugate and annex Haiti. That it would require good 
stout fighting it is hinted at by Mr. John S. Durham, in his article 
on “ The Hidden Wealth of Haiti.” Mr. Durham was once United 
States minister to San Domingo. 

The contrast between Mr. Grimke’s and Mr. Pickens’s position is 
striking. They represent different generations of the African- 
American who has received a liberal education. Mr. Grimke came 
of a family inseparably identified with the abolition movement; 
the tragedies of the war are vivid in his mind; he has held office 
and knows what power is. Mr. Pickens knows the conditions of 
the South of to-day; he has been educated in an age dominated by 
the scientific spirit and impressed with the conception of the rela- 





















































tivity of truth,and hence isa foe to radicalism. He chances to prefer 
rule by a democracy like this country or a constitutional monarchy 
like Great Britain to the autocracy or tyranny of a man like Gen- 
eral Ulisse Heureaux. He is willing to admit his race’s limita- 
tions, and the need it has of the present superior governing and 
organizing ability of the Caucasian. He is typical of the negro 
graduate of the Yale of to-day, just as Roscoe Conkling Bruce is 
of the Harvard negro graduate of to-day. Each is an opportunist, 
not a radical. 

Whatever is done or is not done with respect to annexation of 
the black republics by the people of this country will be done with- 
out much consideration of the opinion or feelings of our negroes; 
but that their attitude is of interest must be admitted. Were we, 
for instance, to set up in San Domingo a school system such as we 
have established in Porto Rico or the Philippines it would be to 
graduates of Atlanta, Fisk, Tuskegee, and Hampton that the gov- 
ernment would turn for many of the officials and teachers. Posi- 
tions in the civil service naturally would go to some of the best 
educated and most thoroughly tested of our negroes. We should 
expect, of course, to put the highest posts at the command of men 
of the race that Mr. Pickens admits is best qualified to bring order 
out of governmental and business chaos; but those officials would 
mitigate whatever revolt there might be at first to their beneficent 
rule if they could have the broad principles of government they 
lay down carried out by competent negroes trained in this country. 





Patching Up the Dreibund 


Two or three months before the Russo-Japanese war broke 
out, German foreign politics were at a low ebb. To begin with, 
Germany had raised irritation in this country by her policy in 
Venezuela. England had not forgiven the attitude of Germany con- 
cerning certain details of the Boer war, and the Chamberlain cam- 
paign, and especially the threatened retaliation of Germany against 
Canada, had stirred the embers of national enmity. 

Apart in origin from the American and British feeling towards 
Germany, but similar in result, was the new situation created 
in the Near East by the Lamsdorff-Goluchowski understanding 
concerning the policy of Russia and Austria in the Balkans. This 


ever since the Crimean war. It is notorious that, when Hungary 
was fighting Austria for the independence which was finally gained 
after Sadowa, Nicholas I. of Russia sent his armies to the aid of 
the Austrian Emperor, and thus changed the outcome of the war, 
and confirmed the Emperor of Austria in his domination of the 
Magvars. When Turkey, France, and England attacked Russia 
in the Crimea, Nicholas firmly believed that Kaiser Franz Josef 
would repay the services which Russia had rendered him, and come 
out openly as an ally. Austria’s failure te meet these hopes, when 
Russia’s fortunes were at the lowest ebb, caused great bitterness 
in Russia, which was by no means diminished in 1878, when 
Austria practically supported England and Germany in their anti- 
Russian policy at the Berlin Congress. The Lamsdorff-Goluchow- 
ski understanding, therefore, opened a new era of Russian friend- 
ship towards Austria, and therefore of the partial alienation of 
Austria from Germany and the Dreibund. <A close relation with 
Russia accentuates the Slavonic character of the Austrian Empire, 
and therefore tends to overshadow the Teutonic side, and with 
it the nearness to Germany. 

Finally came the better relations between Italy and France, 
greatly strengthened by the good feeling which both were begin- 
ning to feel towards England, as a result of the visits of Edward 
VII. It was at one time possible that Italy would refuse to 
renew the Triple Alliance, so far had her enthusiasm for the al- 
liance with Germany cooled. We of all people are in a position 
to understand that the Dreibund cost Italy very dear, bringing her, 
in fact, to the verge of economic collapse. Under the terms of the 
Dreibund, Italy is bound to maintain a large army, having, in fact, 
a total of three millions three hundred thousand on a war footing. 
If we remember that Italy has a population of just over thirty 
millions, and that Russia, with a population about five times that 
of Italy, has a total army on a war footing only about half as large 
again, we may realize what an immense burden Italy’s army is, 
and what a price she has to pay for her association with the two 
central European empires. The taxation of Italy is nearly twice 
as heavy per head as that of the United States, while the debt 
of Ttaly exceeds ours, though we have nearly three times Italy’s 
population. Moreover, the taxation of Italy takes very onerous 
forms, such as a house tax, a very heavy income tax, a land tax, 
a salt tax, and so forth, with a result that a large proportion of 
the subjects of Victor Emmanuel are in a condition of chronic semi- 
starvation. These are some of the reasons why the Italian peasants 
throng our ports in hundreds of thousands. 

We can see why Italy is not keenly in favor of the Dreibund, 
and she has besides her private quarrel with Austria concerning 
the Italian provinces occupied by ihe Austrian armies. Italy has 
never forgiven Austria for holding the Adriatic coast about Tri- 
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understanding in part at least healed a wound which had smarted. 


terms with a sterile soil. 


and public incapable of a sense of proportion? 
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este and Pola, with its three-quarters of a million Italians, who 
should pay allegiance to Rome and not to Vienna. Italy feels 
that were she to get back her own in the northern Adriatic she 
might easily extend her power down the Dalmatian coast, and so 
have a claim on Albania when the Sultan’s empire finally breaks 
up, thus turning the Adriatic into an Italian lake. 

The recent meeting at Abazzia between the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Signor Tittoni, and Count Goluchowski,was primarily intended 
to smooth over the irritation of Italy towards the Dreibund, and 
especially her feeling of half-concealed enmity towards Austria; 
but this meeting seems to have done more harm than good, as it 
was the cause of strong anti-Austrian disturbances and demonstra- 
tions, not only among the Italian subjects of Austria, but also 
within the boundaries of Italy. There was also a second purpose 
behind the Abazzia meeting: the Emperor of Austria has a spe- 
cially close relation to the Holy See, and is bound to respect the 
wishes and precedents of the Vatican. He cannot, for instance, 
go to Rome, because his visit to the Quirinal and the Italian court 
would be a slight to the Vatican, which persistently refuses to have 
any dealings with the Quirinal. Therefore Franz Josef cannot visit 
his ally Victor Emmanuel in his own home. And this it is now 
sought to alter. 

But the real motive of the Abazzia meeting is to strengthen 
the bonds of the Triple Alliance, now that Russia is at a disad- 
vantage, owing to the war with Japan, while France, busy with her 
friendly attitude towards England, is less concerned with Italy 
than a short time ago. Germany is very adroitly trying to make 
hay while the sun shines, to regain lost ground, to patch up the 
somewhat worn fabric of her foreign relations. And it seems that 
to a eonsiderable exteat Germany is destined to succeed. 








Proportionate Values 


Tn the olden days, before the wane of ecclesiastical training. 
men prayed for the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the second 
of which was understanding, or a sense of proportionate values. 
Alas! that the prayers should have ceased before the gifts were 
permanently bestowed. All through life nowadays we miss the 
sense of relative values, but nowhere more than in literary crit- 
icism. Even as in the field of ethics we hear conventionality and 
grace of manners put on a par with loyalty and courage; in lit- 
erature we meet the permanent and the current yoked together, 
regardless of effect—Pegasus and the dray-horse jog-trotting side 
by side. 

A recent English journalist writes of a new book, “It is worthy 
to stand by George Meredith’s Egoist and Barrie’s My Lady Nico- 
tine,” and the phrase is seriously quoted in an American literary 
review. Is it to be wondered at that Mr. Meredith tells the pub- 
lic, when it bestirs itself to inquire for his health, that it is 
none of its business how he is? What, indeed, has a_ public, 
glutted with wind-stuffed, empty fiction of the day, to do with a 
master? Can any man choose to eat husks and then appreciate 
ambrosia? If it is true that as a man eats so he is, how much 
truer is it that as a man reads so he thinks. Ruskin in Fors 
describes the breakfasts of two old women. ‘ How do I know they 
are good old women?” he argues. “ Because they ate preserved 
pears, bread, and milk. If they had been bad old women they 
would have wanted gin and bitters for breakfast.” There is no 
such great gulf between hygiene and literature. The same laws 
prevail. To chance upon your neighbor’s book, as he lays it down 
and find it Milton’s Sampson, Fichte’s Blessed Life, or George 
Meredith’s Richard Feverel, stamps him a man and a brother. 
Doubtless he breakfasts on milk and honey, or sweetbreads and 
toast, but if his book be The Tormentor or The Gadfly he may be 
suspected of gin and bitters. 

Meantime in this age of chaotic criticism how are the public 
to choose books? If our reviews seriously advise the public that 
a book is worthy to stand by Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Marie 
Corelli's Boy, what is a bewildered reader to think? If Miss Glas- 


gow’s large and seriously wrought novel The Deliverance comes 


bracketed by the unfortunate chances of time and season of pub- 
lishing with Mr. Harland’s My Friend Prospero, how are the read- 
ers to know that one is a Rodin statue and the other a Dresden 


china shepherdess? It almost amounts to the impossibility of the 


growth of a literature in this country. 


“There are things upon which we must all agree,” writes an 


epigrammatie young writer recently—* the ten commandments, the 
exiguity of American literature, and monogamy.” 
to see him face so calmly the exiguity of American literature, but 


It is grievous 


it is true that if a literature ever does flourish in our mercantile 
land it will be by first facing the odds and consenting to make 
Even this is for the future. The ques- 
tion now is can a real literature live here? Or shall we go on 
hopelessly mixing up the big and the little until we have pres- 













































































































A Street Scene in St. Petersburg during War-time 
The photograph shows some of the alms-boxes in which money is collected for the Red Cross Society to be used in paying the 
expenses of the Red Cross at the front 

















Russia’s Transportation Problem 
The photograph shows laborers clearing the track to make way for a Trans-Siberian train. The difficulty of moving troops 
: 4 from Russia to the scene of war in the Far East over the Trans-Siberian is here illustrated. A train carrying troops has 
been stopped by one of the heavy snow-drifts which frequently block the road during the winter 


WAR-TIME SCENES FROM RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA 
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The Situation 





in Japan 


By William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “‘Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


ToKyo, JAPAN, March 18, 1904. 
HE Japanese army is literally stealing away from the 
shores of their beautiful sea-girted land, silently, and 
with an attempt at profound secrecy which makes one 
marvel at the official and even national capacity for self- 
repression of utterance, which makes it possible to keep 
practically hidden all their preliminary mancuvres. 

In tactics they resemble the bull-dog—or more properly they are 
to be likened to the bull-terrier, for, after all, Japan is a little 
tellow—who, with the low guttural growl marches into the grip of 
death if need be, and there clings tenaciously, willing to take pun- 
ishment without complaint, or to acquire victory, if possible, with- 
out demonstration. 

We know to-day, indirectly, that about one hundred thousand 
soldiers have left Japan in transports bound for Korean ports, 
which, we conjecture from the hints dropped here and there, are 
north of Chemulpho, on the west coast. Also, that thousands of 
soldiers are leaving almost daily, and reserves are being called out 
to make up an army of over three hundred thousand men, Japan- 
ese officials, when approached openly or by strategy with a ques- 
tion as to the number of troops that have already sailed for the 
seat of war, will smilingly say they do not know, or lead one to 
believe that some such insignificant number as ten or twenty 
thousand have so far been transported to the north. 

They know that the trained war correspondent knows better, but 
every man connected with the service is instructed not to divulge 
any information, and this system is carried out to such a degree 
that even officials of fairly high rank do not themselves actually 
know what is transpiring. No skilled politician at home ever pos- 
sessed a greater capacity for evading direct questions, or for smiling 
with bland skepticism and saying nothing, when you have accu- 
rately told them facts and requested their confirmation; yet, when 
the issue is a diplomatic, military, or financial one, which should be 
circulated abroad for their national benefit, they are precise and 
clever talkers, and their press-bureau-exploiting sense is admirable. 

I have heard the Japanese spoken of by foreigners as “ cockey ” 
in the conceit of their new-found civilization, and that, in self- 
admiration, they have an immense contempt for other nations of 
the earth; but I assure you such remarks strike wide of the truth 
and are not borne out by the facts, for it may be safely said no 
nation on earth would, under the circumstances and in such critical 
times, have given vent to so little bluster and brag as the Japanese. 
We are never surprised when the Anglo-Saxon boldly indicates that 
he will eat his enemy up directly, or when a Latin race sues for 
sympathy by adopting the humble-proud attitude of sacrificing the 
nation’s heart-blood for the honor and love of country. Japan is 
doing neither. She is not boasting, begging for acclaim, or doing 
any belligerent, vain-glorious strutting. She knows what she wants 
to accomplish, the strength of her enemy, the obstacles in her way 
to success. She is saying vothing, but sawing wood. 

A prominent official said privately, “We ask to be measured 
with impartiality and treated 
with fairness, and we grate- 


spring night, and the train moves slowly and heavily away from 
the misty ares of electric light, clicking and clucking over the frogs 
and switches of a paper-lantern-lit yard, and into the darkness to 
the south, farther and farther away from the shivering handful 
on the platform, who finally turn, with close-drawn kimonos, and 
break the silence by pattering away on their wooden clogs. 

Every district, every hamlet is contributing its quota of fight- 
ing-men, and that a great army may be massed will be under- 
stood when it is said that, in Japan, there are 630,000 men who 
have had actual military training, and are available for immediate 
service if it is so desired. This number represents only the one in 
every nine men who have been drawn by lot, from the physically 
able, to serve either the one or three years’ enlistment in Japan’s 
compulsory military service, and therefore it does not even touch 
the several millions of able-bodied men who are subject to con- 
scription at a moment's notice. 

The conservative Japanese leaders of affairs believe an army of 
300,000 sufficient to win success with Russia, and the enthusiasts 
say, “If need be, we will put a million and a half to two million 
men into the field.” 

As we travel from Tokyo, the northern capital, to Ujina, lying 
four hundred odd miles to the south, on the placid, hazy inland sea, 
where the greatest concentration of soldiers taking transport may 
be found, the night is certainly far more damp and cheerless than 
is at first appreciated. The rays of a full moon struggle behind 
the leaden clouds, and only succeed in feebly illuminating the end- 
less hand-tilled and terraced gardens in a sickly, shadowy yellow. 

The army has ranked the civilian out of the trains carrying 
sleeping and dining cars, and perforce he must take the draughty, 
small day-coaches, heated by cans of hot water resting on the floor, 
which are replaced with those containing hotter water—according 
to the marrow-chilled senses of the traveller—at very rare in- 
tervals. : 

From all the discomforts suffered in a train, sullenly bumping 
over the rails on flattened wheels, and creeping from station to 
station with prolonged waits, one gains the positive knowledge 
that an army Is moving in the land of the Mikado. Every station 
seems to be giving up its fathers and sons. They stand huddled 
on the short platforms of the smaller stations, in wide-sleeved and 
padded kimonos, each with his bundle of clothes wrapped loosely 
in a knotted cloth, and suspended upon his back. Their slant-eyed 
faces literally beam with satisfaction, as they smilingly or 
solemnly indulge in endless highly automatic genuflections from 
the hips, to one another and to. their surrounding friends, the as- 
pect of the visage, and the number of bows being apparently de 
termined by the rank of the’ person addressed or the size of the 
compliment which has been uttered. 

To one accustomed to the noise and vigorous action and Janguage 
of American soldiers, this excessive, nay, even pathetic, politeness 
makes one feel like moving around carefully on tiptoe, with hat 
respectfully doffed, for fear of giving offence in the presence of 

such  Chesterfieldian — man- 
ners. And these are rookies, 





fully esteem the confidence 
already reposed in us by 
America and Great Britain. 
We believe we are fighting the 
battle of. civilization for the 
world—that is, to preserve 
the integrity of China, and 
to secure the open-door policy 
for the Far East.” This im- 
plied confidence in the coun- 
try’s prowess and dignity cer- 
tainly commands respect. 

But to hark back to the 
proposition that Japan is 
rapidly and quietly mobiliz- 
ing a great army in Korea, 
with which to strike a de- 
cisive blow against Russia on 
land, it may be said the only 
way to get a realizing sense 
that the army is moving on 
and away from Japanese 
territory. is to haunt the 
railway stations after mid- 
night, and to travel at night 
by rail. 

In the darkness of early 
morning train after train 
glide out of the low-roofed 
passenger sheds of Tokyo, 
packed with soldiers, equip- 
ment, horses, and general 
supplies. First a_ shrill 
whistle or two from the loco- 
motive, then the triumphant 
“Nippon Banzai!” (Japan 
forever!) from the throats of 
i handful of irrepressible 








not raw rookies, because 
they are trained soldiers, but 
rookies without uniform, 
going to garrisons where 
they will be clothed in sol- 
diers’ habiliments, and, for 
a few weeks, be drilled and 
maneuvred into fit condition 
for the field. 

At the large towns the de- 
lavs to our crossroads’ local 
are prolonged, and, as we lie 
on the sidings, train-load 
after train-load of tarpaulin- 
covered supplies rumble past, 
with now and then one pack 
ed solidly with soldiers. At all 
hours of night and day, ap- 
parently, crowds of country 
people throng outside the 
surrounding fences of the 
stations, and, when _ the 
soldier-laden trains roll by, 
jovfully shout the inevitable 
‘ Bonzai,” which has nothing 
in it of the fierce, yelling 
hurrah of an enthused Amer- 
ican community. Every sta- 
tion, every store, every house, 
in fact, the very streets are 
gay with banners and _ flags 
and streamers. 

Royal purple emblems of 
the Imperial Household hang 
from high poles at every 
station, pennants from a few 
feet to thirty in length are 








friends who have, perhaps, 
Waited for hours in the 
shivering chill of a retarded 


Japanese Troops in Tokyo starting for the Front to 
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inscribed with hieroglyphies 
From stereograpn copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. which, when interpreted, 
mean all sorts of confusion 
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spurring on of the people, and whip in your face as you walk the 
streets. The vermilion-red sun, with rays shooting, on a white 
background, to the edges of the bunting, is common, but the simple 
national flag—a great circular ball of red in the centre of a white 
field—is to-be found literally by the thousands in every town. The 
stores, the private houses, the ships, the carts, the children, all 
have them. 

At Ujina the harbor is filled with transports, some thirty or 
forty in number, the many large barracks swarm with soldiers, and, 
after seeing them thus crowded, and watching an endless parade of 
the military through the streets, marching in companies and regi- 
ments, thousands with passes from quarters wandering aimlessly 
through the town, loitering around the stores or buying little nick- 
nacks for the transport trip, one wonders where they can possibly 
find room to sleep at night under shelter of roof. 

The transports moving in and out so erratically, and the load- 
ing and sailing usually taking place at night, it is extremely dilfi- 
cult to keep track of them, or make any very intelligent estimate 
of the number of troops embarking. 

Every foreigner is constantly shadowed at the transport towns, 
and an excess of inquisitiveness, by word or action, generally re- 
sults in a polite request, from a uniformed officer, for information 
as to who you are and what is your business. At Moji, which is 
still farther south and the largest coaling station for transports 
bound for Korea, the writer was followed for hours by civilian 
spotters, who took turns in the shadowing. An attempt to go 
onto the railway station platform, where soldiers were loading 
cavalry horses into box-cars, was promptly blocked, and every in- 
quiry addressed, by an interpreter, to officials—either military or 
civilian—as to where the troops were going, was answered by “ I 
don’t know,” and followed by a suspicious stare, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the troops were simply transferring by ferry and tak- 
ing train to the centralizing point of Ujina. 

There were thousands of troops at Shimonoseki, which lies only 
a mile away from Moji, across the narrow western outlet of the 
Inland Sea, preparing to leave for Ujina, and one was strongly 
impressed by their quiet behavior and gentleness, as compared to 
soldiers of the white race. Never a loud sound was heard, though 
they were resting at ease waiting for trains, and, in some in- 
stances, entire regiments were cooking their rations in the street. 
All the rough horse-play, noisy gags, and singing indulged in by 
foreign troops were lacking; neither could one find a single sullen, 
frowning, or discontented face; instead, friends, acquaintances, and 
strangers gathered about the soldiers and, in fact, mixed freely 
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among them, both sides bowing, smiling, laughing delightedly, and 
all in a polite gentleness devoid of hysterical or boisterous en- 
thusiasm, which makes one instinctively feel that he should take off 
his hat to every person he meets on the street. 

To use a camera in the southern island towns means its polite 
but immediate confiscation and a punishment by fine. By great 
courtesy, a display of passports, and a proper degree of  self-re- 
proach for having ignorantly disobeyed the laws, you may, at the 
end of twenty-four hours, secure the return of the camera, .minus 
the roll of films. So strict is the camera regulation at fortified 
ports, that an English lady who took a picture of the captain on 
the bridge of one of the vessels in the harbor of Moji, was ap- 
proached, several hours later, by a member of the harbor police, 
and asked to deliver up her camera. Protests were useless, and the 
camera Was taken ashore, the films probably developed, as they 
were never returned, and the camera was sent back the following 
day. 

On another occasion, a traveller who opened up a small pocket 
camera in the streets of Shimonoseki, was promptly piloted to the 
station-house, violently protesting he had done no wrong, and that 
he had not attempted to make any photographs of fortifications nor 
soldiers. The diminutive and quiet captain of police, who spoke 
English brokenly, remarked, solemnly, * We will see,” and the 
tourist waited four hours while they saw. At the expiration of 
this time he returned and said, ** What you said was true, but we 
shall, notwithstanding, be obliged to punish you with the extreme 
severity of the law in this case. You have photographed no fortifi- 
cations or soldiers, but you have committed a crime ”—and, while 
the trembling culprit blanched in terror, he finished—* and your 
fine will be eighty sen” (forty cents). 

As a final evidence of the immense number of troops that are 
being moved and shipped away from Japan (in spite of the ab- 
sence of optical proof in the shape of very large bodies of men 
moving, and scenes of confusion), it may be said that the entire 
second army-corps is now to be mobilized, the first having been 
practically transported, and orders have gone forth that, for four- 
teen days, no commercial traffic, except a train or two a day, will 
be permitted. It speaks volumes for the organization of the 
Japanese army that several hundred thousand men will, by the 
time spring is well on in Korea and Manchuria, be in the field and 
ready to fight, though not for a moment will this tremendous 
exodus be particularly noticeable on Japan’s soil, or really apparent 
to the every-day visitor, except in restrictions to civilian, railroad, 
and shipping traffic. 


Foreign Books Read in Japan 
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New York Correspondent of the “Heimin Shinbun,” Japan 


HINESE literature was the only foreign element which 

deeply affected Japanese life and thought, until she opened 

her eyes to the West some forty years ago. The study 

of the Dutch language was our first attempt to acquire 

a foreign tongue. Now, while the English is the most com- 
mon among our people and is studied by all high-school pupils, 
German and French are favored generally by our scholars and 
physicians. We have established a foreign-language school in 
Tokvo, where almost all languages are taught—English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Korean, and Russian. And of 
these, curiously enough, Russian is the favorite. 

The study of English literature in Japan is well represented by 
Professor Yuzo Tsubouchi, who is best known for his earnest devo- 
tion to the study of Shakespeare. While he has made a reputation 
by his dramatic and critical writings he gave up his literary career, 
and is now giving most of his energy to educational and ethical 
problems. He has translated into Japanese some of Shakespeare’s 
plays—* Othello,” “* Macbeth,” and the “ Merchant of Venice.” 

The most widely known English writer in Japan is Carlyle. All 
students of English literature in Japan read his works. He has 
many worshippers, especially among the younger generation. The 
two great students of Carlyle are Mr. Kanzo Uchimura and Pro- 
fessor Nitobe. The former is known as the Japanese Carlyle on 
account of a similarity in his use of logic and his philosophic 
view of every-day life and events. Next to Carlyle comes 
Macaulay. The new style—what we = call Hanyaku © or 
translation stvyle—was_ practically created by borrowing his 
language by the Minyushamen, a literary band in Tokyo. Emer- 
son is admired by some of the English students. And we see 
the influences of his writings among many Japanese journalists 
to-day. It is needless to say that Mill and Herbert Spencer have 
had a tremendous influence upon the thought of modern Japan. 

In poetry, Tennyson, Longfellow, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Milton, and in fiction Irving, Thackeray, and Dickens are best 
known. <A part of Darid Copperfield was translated a long time 
ago by Mrs. [wamoto, the translator of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
While Longfellow’s * Evangeline” is heard from the lips of any 
little girl in a girl’s seminary in Japan, Emerson's “* representative 
men” is often discussed by the Eigaku Shosei of Kanda. Bellamy’s 
Looking Backirard has been recently translated into Japanese. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin and Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty are now translated. 

In Japan to-day one who has no knowledge of the German lan- 
guage is not regarded as a scholar. The first to introduce German 
literature to the Japanese was Dr. Rintaro Mori, who organized the 








“Shigarami Band,” an association of Japanese German scholars. 
Byv the efforts of this band translations of Goethe’s “ Werther’s 
Leiden,” Lessing’s “Nathan Der Weise,” and a part of “ Faust ” 
have been made. Recently there has been much talk in Japan of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. His philosophy was first introduced by one 
of the critics of the Taiyo Magazine, and quickly spread over the 
literary circle of Japan. Unfortunately, it was only a flash-light 
that soon disappeared with the sudden death of this eccentric 
critic. Ibsen and = Bjérnson, Jokai and Synkiewitz, are 
read in some circles; and one of the strangest things to be ob- 
served of foreign influence on Japan is the fact that we have 
so many admirers of Russian literature. Tolstoy has many wor- 
shippers. Although his books are read through the translations 
of German or English, there are many people who read him. in 
original Russian. Karenina, Sonata, and Master and Man 
and many of his short stories have been translated. Of his re- 
ligious and ethical writings, My Religion and My Confession have 
lately been done in Japanese. Dostoyevski’s Crime and Punish- 





ment was translated by Roan Uchida about ten years ago. Now- 
adays we hear some talk in Japan of Gorky and Tchecoff. It is 


interesting to note that when Tolstoy’s Resurrection was being 
played at the Victoria Theatre of this city last fall, the same story 
was running as a serial story in the Mainichi Shinbun, a Tokyo 
daily, and was played at the Harukiza Theatre afterward. 

In French literature it was Rousseau’s book which first taught 
the Japanese the idea of civil right and liberty. His famous work 
Contract Social was translated by one of our French scholars just 
after the restoration, and has been circulated in every Japanese 
home. It was the same book that gave Count Itagaki his political 
inspiration and led him to form his first political party—the 
Jiyuto. Notwithstanding the French influence upon Japanese pol- 
itics, as well as upon society at large, the writers of French fiction 
and drama do not seem to find many friends in Japan. Victor 
Hugo had one translation some years ago, though of his com- 
paratively unknown works. Les dfisérables made its appearance 
in a daily paper—the Yorozu. We have now Hugo’s Notre Dame 
du Paris and Maupassant’s short stories. Of the latest transla- 
tions we may mention Zola’s Labor and Fruitfulness, which were 
done by one of the writer’s friends. 

Japan comes next to Germany in the matter of book publica- 
tion. So far as she has adopted Western systems she has made 
them her own. She will continue and must continue to adopt 
foreign ideas until there is nothing left to be adopted, and then 
there will be the true harmonization of the civilizations of the 
Occident and the Orient. This is the mission of the Japanese. 
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MARQUIS ITO AT THE RAILWAY STATION IN TOKYO ON 
THE OCCASION OF HIS SPECIAL MISSION TO KOREA 


Marquis Ito, the former Premier of the Japanese Cabinet, was appointed by the Mikado as special Imperial Ambassador to Korea. 
He left Tokyo on March 13, bearing a personal message from the Mikado to the Emperor of Korea, the purpose of which was 
said to be to cement the friendship of the tivo countries. Marquis Ito reached Seoul on March 17, and was cordially received 
by the Korean Emperor. He remained in Korea for about three weeks, and then returned to Japan, arriving at Tokyo on April 1 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. ‘They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and iit is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
gvow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 





while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband - 


is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. ’amela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone, 


CHAPTER XII 


ARRISDEN had failed. This was the account of his 
mission which he had to give to Pamela Mardale; and 
he gave it without excuses. He landed at Billingsgate 
Wharf at eleven o'clock on the second day after the 
sails of the Blue Fleet had dropped out of sight be- 

hind the screen of breaking waves. That afternoon he travelled 
down to the village of the three poplars. It was night when he 
stepped out of the train on to the platform of the little station. 
One can imagine what bitter and humiliating thoughts occupied his 
mind. Away on the crest of the hill the lights of the village shone 
brightly through the clear night air, just as the lights of Margate 
had shone across the bay when the steam-cutter had sprung like 
a thing alive to the lift of the sea beneath her bows. Then all the 
breeze had whispered promises; now the high hopes were fallen. 
“Do not fail!” Pamela had cried, with a veritable passion, hating 
failure as an indignity. He could hear the words in the very 
accent of her voice. Once she had suffered failure, but it was not 
to be endured again. That was what she had meant; and he had 
failed. He drove along that straight road which he had traversed 
with Pamela at his side; he slept under the roof of the inn where 
Pamela had claimed his help. The help had been fruitless, and the 
next morning he rode down the hill and along the road with the 
white wood rails—* the new road “—-to tell her so. The sun was 
bright; there was a sparkle of spring in the air; on the black leaf- 
less boughs birds sang. He looked back to the three poplars point- 
ing to the sky from the tiny garden on the crest of the hill. 
Quetta—ves! But it seemed there was to be no Seistan. 

He had started early, fearing that there might be a meet that 
day; and he had acted wisely, for in the hall there were one or 
two men lounging by the fire in scarlet, and Pamela was wearing 
her riding-habit when she received him. He was shown into a 
little room which opened on to the garden behind the house, and 
thither Pamela came. 

* You are alone!” she said. 

“Yes; Stretton would not come.” 

“ None the less, IT am very grateful.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and sat down, with her eves upon him, 
waiting for his story. The disappointment was visible upon his 
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Pamela’s, indeed, was to him at this 
moment rather inscrutable. It was not indifferent, however. He 
recognized that, and was, in a way, consoled. It had been his 
fear that.at the first word she would dismiss the subject, and turn 
her back on it for good. On the contrary, she was interested, 
attentive. 

“You found him, then?” she asked. 

“Yes. You would like to hear what passed?” 

“Of course.” 

* Even though I failed 

She looked at him with some surprise at his insistence. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, a little impatiently. 

“We were nearly three days longer in reaching the Blue Fleet 
than we anticipated,” he began. ‘Stretton came on board the 
fish-cutter—” And Pamela interrupted him: 

“Why were you nearly three days longer? Tell me about your 
own journey out to the fleet from the beginning.” 

She was, in fact, as much interested in her messenger as in the 
errand upon which she had sent him. Warrisden began to see that 
his journey after all was not entirely a defeat. The alliance to 
which they had set their hands up there in the village on the hill 
was bearing its fruit. It had set them in a new relationship to 
each other, and in a closer intimacy. 

He told the story of his vovage, making light of his hardships 
on the steam-cutter.. She, on the other hand, made much of them. 

“To quote your captain,” she remarked, with a smile, “it was 
not a Bobby’s job.” 

Warrisden laughed, and told her of Stretton’s arrival in the 
punt of the Perseverance. He described the way in which he had 
come on board; he related the conversation which had passed 
between them at the stern of the cutter. 

“He hadn’t the look of a man who had failed,” Warrisden con- 
tinued. ‘ He stood there on the swinging deck with his legs firmly 
planted apart, as easily as if he were standing on a stone pave- 
ment. I, on the other hand, was clinging desperately to a stay. 
He stood there, with the seas swinging up behind him, and stub- 
bornly refused to come.” 

“You told him of his father’s illness?” asked Pamela. 

“He replied that his father had not sent for him.” 

“You spoke of the candles lit every night?” 

“His answer was the same. His father had not sent for him. 
Besides, he had his time to serve. He had signed on for eight 
weeks. There was only one moment when I thought that there 
was a chance I might persuade him; and, indeed, my persuasions 
had really nothing to do with it at all. It was just the mention 
of your name.” 

“My name?” asked Pamela, in surprise. 

“Yes. In answer to a question of his I told him that I had 
been sent out by you, and for a moment he faltered.” 

Pamela nodded her head in comprehension. : 

“T understand; but he refused in the end?” 

“Yes. He said: ‘One must take one’s risks.’ ” 

Pamela repeated the sentence softly to herself; and Warrisden 
crossed over to her side. His voice took a gentler note, and one 
still more serious than that which he had used. 

“Do you know what I think?” he asked. “ You sent me out 
with a message to Stretton. I think that he has sent me back 
with a message for you— One must take one’s risks.’ He said 
that he had learned that in the North Sea. He pointed to the 
little boats carrying the fish-boxes to the steamer through the 
heavy, breaking seas. Each man in each of the boats was taking 
his risks. ‘ Whether it’s lacing your topsail or taking in a reef,’ 
he said, ‘one must take one’s risks.’ ” . 

Pamela was silent for awhile after he had spoken. She sat 
with her hands folded in her lap, and her face most serious. Then 
she looked up at her companion with a very friendly smile; but 
she did not answer him at all. And when she spoke, she spoke 
words which utterly surprised him. All the time since the ketches 
had disappeared behind the waves he had been plagued with the 

(Continued on page 652.) ; 


face, but not upon hers. 
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SENATOR HANNA AND THE STATE 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK, GOVERNOR OF OHIO 





much a matter of business as looking after sales and shipments. 
It was a ruthless invasion of the rights of the professional gov- 
erning class, but. American politics has been the better for the 
business man’s coming into the great game of government. 

Senator Hanna liked to see other people happy. For twenty 
years or more it was his custom to assemble a party of from ten 
to twenty guests at his home on the lake shore every Sunday af- 
ternoon, where dinner was served at four o’clock. The party was 
made up of his intimate friends, and was affectionately designated 
by him as “the gang.” The Celtic in him showed at these gath- 
erings, for his eye would twinkle and his face beam as he looked 
. down the long table. The 


O my mind Senator Mareus A. Hanna was the typical 
Ohioan of to-day. The great national questions to 
which we are now giving our attention he studied in 
miniature here in Ohio. As a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the immense lake-carrying trade he worked out 
the high value of canals and other artificial waterways. 
When the Panama matter came up to be solved in the Senate he 
was found ready with the successful solution. Early in his career 
as a shipper, miner, and manufacturer he had encountered every 
phase of labor difficulties, and had worked out to his own satis- 
faction and that of his army of employees the proper way to avoid 
strikes. When he _ was : 


summoned to that great 
council of master minds, 
the Civic Federation, and 
bidden to confront the 
giant task of harmonizing 
capital and labor, the call 
found him fully prepared. 
Far above riches, social 
standing, and __ political 
power he placed this hon- 
orary position. Nay, he 
stood ready to sacrifice all 
his laurels to achieve suc- 
cess in this direction. It 
may have been his hobby, 
his fad, his amusement, 
but there is much sweet- 
ness in the remembrance 
that he was in earnest, 
and that if death had 
spared him he would have 
accomplished much for the 
betterment of this great 
American family of ours. 
As a builder and master of 
ships he pointed out to the 
doctrinaires at the capital 
the weakness of our navi- 
gation laws, together with 
the remedy. 

In the present hour his 
advice seems too radical 
to many in power, but I 
have no fear but that its 
soundness will be justified 
with the years. Of his 
eminent success in the 
field of politics there is 
little call to speak. Yet 
the secret of his success 
was an open one. He ap- 
plied to the management 
of political affairs the 
methods he used in con- 
ducting his business. To 
our merchants and manu- 
‘acturers he preached the 
sound doctrine that look- 
ing after politics was as 
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best picture ever taken of 
President McKinley was at 
this table in the Senator’s 
dining-room at one of these 
affairs. During the weary- 
ing work of the campaign 
he comforted himself al- 
ways with the thought, 
“ Next Sunday we'll be at 
home and have ‘ the gang’ 
out at the house, and we'll 
forget all our troubles.” 
All my life I had known 
that Hanna was a man of 
indomitable courage and of 
inflexible will power, but I 
never realized his strength 
until the last campaign. 
He entered the tour of 
Ohio after a_ period of 
sickness and in a weakened 
physical condition. Yet he 
made every speech assigned 
him. Many times I have 
seen him come back to the 
car nearly exhausted. His 
limbs would stiffen from 
standing too long, and he 
would have to be fairly 
carried into the living- 
room. Yet the next morn- 
ing he would be ready for 
more work. One evening 
after making five speeches 
he got into a corner seat 
with difficulty, where he 
lolled in sheer exhaustion 
and tried to smoke. Look- 
ing at the end of his cigar, 
he told this story: “I feel 
like the soldier in the civil 
war who, while leading a 
charge, was knocked over, 
stamped on, rolled in the 
mud, and kicked by a 
mule. Gathering himself 
up, he followed his regi- 
ment with a sore mind and 
sorer body. As he limped 






















































along, he said: ‘IT love my country. T hev fit fur her, I hev bled 
fur her, an’ I stand ready to die fur her. But when this blame war 
is over I aint never a-goin’ to love another country.’ ” 

What he meant was that he intended to drop active political 
work after his election as Senator. His heart was in that fight, 
and therein he showed his pride of character. Six years ago an 
effort was made to cloud the title to his Senatorship. From that 
hour he strove to vindicate his claim to the position, and the 
rousing majority given him, L verily believe, brought him more joy 
than would the election to the Presidency. His own people, as 
he put it, had given the lie to the charge, and had voted renewed 
confidence in him. 


Senator Hanna’s Policy 


Senator Hanna’s policy in Ohio was for a clean administration 
along safe and conservative lines. Every friend he left is endeavor- 
ing to carry out that policy. He was not a political boss, but the 
antithesis of one. People who think that he named the candidates 
upon the State ticket are very much mistaken. Many times I 
have seen him lose his temper with men who came to him asking 
that they be preferred for nominations. 

“What have I to do with it?) See the delegates,” was his often- 
times choleric reply to such pleadings. So long as the personnel 
of the candidacy for the various offices was clean and honest it was 
next to impossible to get him to announce a preference, even though 
a delegate to the convention himself. But if a bad or suspected 
man presented himself the Senator was not afraid to come out 
openly and declare that he must not be nominated. This condition 
of non-interference applied to appointive positions as well. 

After I was chosen Governor I had no opportunity to talk with 
the Senator until he came to Columbus to prepare for his re- 
election. 1 expected that he would, as the head of the organization 
and as a candidate, have many obligations which he would expect 
assistance in having redeemed. When I asked him if the admin- 
istration could be of service to him in the way of appointments, 
I really thought that he would have a formidable list. To my 
utter astonishment, he said that it would be a matter of deep per- 
sonal obligation if [ could secure a clerkship for an old boyhood 
friend in Cleveland who was in a bad financial way. That and 
nothing more. 

Later, when the matter of filling the position of State Inspector 
of Mines and Mining came up, the Senator entered into a descrip- 
tion of the kind of a man I must appoint—one who would be fair 
to the operators and just to the men, and endowed with certain 
qualities that would especially fit him for the place. “ Who is this 
gentleman?” [ asked, thinking that his remarks were simply a 
prelude to a recommendation. “1 don’t know; you must find him 
for yourself.” was the answer. Next to the last letter I got frem 
him was one endorsing two appointments I had made, the news of 
which he got through the newspapers. 

When consulted on the organization of the General Assembly, 
his only demand was that honest and capable men be chosen as its 
oflicers and that no radical legislation be permitted to pass. It 
was he who two years ago insisted upon the adoption of the excise 
laws heavily taxing corporations in this State. 

“They ought to pay more,” he said. “ They have not been bear- 
ing their proper share of the burdens of government, and the 
opposition is right in the charge it makes of their escaping 
taxes, 


Public Clamor and Sentiment 


On the other hand, he would strenuously oppose all bills that 
had what might be termed a class tendency. In handling these 
questions he acted just as | knew him to do in business. Once con- 
vinced that he was right. he was not to be dissuaded. Away back 
in the seventies he broke the iron-clad rule of the coal operators 
never to deal with their empioyvees in a just and reasonable way, 
when he said, * These men are right in their demands, and I am 
going down in the valley to talk with them.” Down he went, and 
when he came back the era of strikes had ended for him. There 
never was another. He could tell the difference between public 
clamor and public sentiment most unerringly. Public clamor he 
never heeded, but to public sentiment he was always respectful. 
In this respect | sometimes think he was a better judge than Me- 
Kinley, who afterward developed his sense of discerninent most re- 
markably. He was human, and got angry just like other posi- 
tive men. 

When he decided that the Civic Federation was right and 
should be supported, he was compelled to endure the sneers 
of a certain class of men who give Wall Street its bad name. It 


particularly incensed him to be called the “ walking delegate,” or, 


“ 


as some of them paraphrased it, the “ talking delegate,’ but it only 
made him the firmer. When the feeling was at its height and when 
he was accused ‘of bidding for the Presidency, one day he made a 
most unusual proposition to a representative of the interests ‘to 
which | have referred. 

* Tell your people.” said the Senator, “ that if they will agree to 
arbitrate this question [the coal strike] and pledge themselves 
to abide by the decision I will sign a paper and give bond not 
to accept the nomination for President, and to refuse the of- 
fice if elected against my will and consent.” 


*‘Machine” Organization in Ohio 


Let me say that Senator Hanna’s power in Ohio was not due to 
In point of fact, 


his machine or to the organization, so called. 
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machines have never prospered in Ohio. The great men of the State 
owe their standing and prominence to the remarkable independence 
of our voters. Rutherford B. Hayes had no machine, and yet he 
repeatedly carried the State and was made President. Garfield had 
no machine, and yet he was made Senator and President. John 
Sherman, who was in office for a quarter of a century as Senator, 
had no machine. William Melsinley, defeated one year for Congress, 
Was unanimously nominated for Gioverncr the next. He had no 
machine. It is true that for a time Senator Hanna, before he be- 
came the power that he finally grew to be, owed something to his 
connection with organized politics. But after the people of the 
State got to know him, all other organizations disappeared in 
the popularity that his personality gave him. So it may be truth- 
fully said that for the past seven years of his political career Sen- 
ator Hanna owed nothing to any power save the people who loved 
him well. It will always be that way in Ohio, too, | think. No 
machine will keep an unworthy man in position, no matter what 
his strength as a politician or the amount of his worldly goods. 
If the people of Ohio are not with a man he must go down before 
their verdict of disapproval. 

Incaleculable good has flowed from the great lesson Senator Hanna 
taught. He showed himself *the true statesman and ideal repre- 
sentative of a people. Our State has produced many great men, 
whose names are synonymous with that of the fame of the nation, 
but it is a question whether his comparatively modest attainments 
did not, when combined, make him the peer of the greatest of 
them. 


Some Men of the Moment 


It has ever been the boast of the Buckeye State that it furnishes 
the man and the idea in great emergencies, and once again I[ 
must refer to the history of the nation for the justification of this 
bit of self-flattery. Beginning with the first Governor, Edward 
Tiffin, who checked the spread of Federalism into the Northwest 
Territory and nipped in the bud at Blannerhassett Island the expe- 
dition of Aaron Burr, we successively point to’ Grant, the Sher- 
mans, Chase, Stanton, Garfield, Thurman, McKinley, and a_ host 
of others, who not only served their country well, but in the hour 
of need when such service was doubly dear. 

For half a century Ohio has been undergoing transition from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing State. -In the eastern counties 
where there were once thousands of flocks, which made the State 
famous for its wool production, there are now the stacks of steel- 
mills and oil-derricks. 

In place of the villages of a quarter of a century ago there are 
now large manufacturing cities. Over fitty per cent. of the millions 
of Ohio live in urban centres, and the percentage is steadily grow- 
ing larger. 

The centre of the steel industry has changed from the 
Monongahela to the southern shore of Lake Erie, where the coal of 
Ohio and the ore of northern Minnesota are brought together and 
transformed. Engineering improvements on the Ohio River will 
in a few short years bring about an industrial development along 
her banks that will exceed the wildest dream of the most enthu- 
siastic of the earlier settlers in the Ohio Valley. When one thinks 
that with these improvements it will be possible to float freight 
in thousand-ton barges from Pittsburg to New Orleans, the fore- 
going language will not seem extravagant. As a factor in our new 
trade with South America through the Panama Canal this one 
item of water transportation is the most powerful in all the 
treasury. 


The Outlook for Prosperity 


Keeping pace with the industrial growth of Ohio are the 
railways, both steam and electric. Before the coming of the 
electric-cars the steam-railway lines had gridironed the State. After 
their coming there was no diminution in their extension wherever 
business demanded service. Experience has shown that the new- 
comers are not parasites, but feeders and nourishers. There are 
some problems yet to be worked out, but in a short time I ex- 
pect to see a harmonious working arrangement between these two 
forms of transportation. When this is accomplished and_ the 
smaller interior manufacturing plants obtain direct connection 
with the great trunk lines traversing the State, our already 
gigantic production will grow like the storied gourd. The founda- 
tion of Ohio’s success has been education, in the spread of which 
neither expense nor effort has been spared since the pioneer Vir- 
ginians came over the border into the Northwest Territory. We 
had the schoolhouse before the factory, and in our commercial 
success we have not forgotten the early lesson taught by the fathers 
—to maintain the school at all hazards and without regard to 
cost. 

Te-day the only direct State tax levied is for the support 
of our common schools and universities. Money spent in fighting 
ignorance we think a well-paying investment, our dividends being 
intelligent men and women and a prosperous State. To capital 
seeking investment Ohio offers advantages second to no State in 
the Union. Our laws governing corporations are wise, and intended 
to encourage legitimate enterprise rather than to hamper and 
destroy it. Our resources are seemingly infinite and varied, and 
no burdensome tax or wasteful government robs industry of its 
earnings. A review of the career of the successful men and women 
of Ohio shows that conditions here still favor the individual rather 
than the group. In short, our State, we think, and conscientiously 
so, stands for that which is best in our day and age. 

















EDUCATION 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


WENTY years ago, in writing from America to his 
daughter, Matthew Arnold said, “ The picturesque is the 
rarest of things here,” and he adds, “the people have 
less of the artist feeling than we have.” Education in 
Ohio is not “ picturesque,” and in dealing with it even 
under the present happy conditions, I cannot exercise 

“the artist feeling.” 

Perhaps the least picturesque thing in the education of Ohio is 
that which, after all, is the most significant. This fact is the large 
number of people who possess the elements of a common education. 
The degree of illiteracy is among the lowest of all the common- 
wealths. Six States—lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Washington, Utah, 
and Oregon—have a little larger proportion of people who are able 
to read and write with a certain degree of efficiency. But Ohio is 
better off than any State lying to the east or to the south of her- 
self. Only four per cent. of her people can be called illiterate, 
whereas in such Northern States as New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island the percentage exceeds six and eight, and in South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana it approaches forty. The influence of the great 
principle of the Ordinance of 1787 regarding education still obtains. 

The present high degree of education is assured through some 
twenty-six thousand teachers, of whom about sixteen thousand are 
women and ten thousand men. The proportion of men is larger 
than is found in most States, excepting those of the South, and 
twice or three times as great as is found’in the New England 
States. This great educational result is accomplished at an annual 
expenditure to each person of the population of about three dollars 
and a half. This amount is less by a dollar and a half than that 
expended by either Massachusetts or Colorado, and is practically 
equal to that spent by the neighboring States of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. It may be fittingly added that in Ohio, as in many 
States, this amount has increased about fifty per cent. in the last 
thirty years. The cost of educating a single student in the Ohio 
schools for a year is about twenty-five dollars. This sum is practi- 
cally identical with the cost found in the larger share of the 
North-Central States, but it is less by fifty per cent. than the rate 
which obtains in Massachusetts or New York. 

These educational results are accompanied with two untoward 
conditions. The first condition is the low scale of payment of the 
teaching staff. Teachers are quite as free from avariciousness as 
ministers, but, as a rule, the higher the rate of compensation the 
greater the efficiency. The average monthly salaries of the teachers 
of Ohio, who are men, is forty-two dollars, and of women thirty- 
seven dollars. This average is lower than in either Indiana, IIli- 
nois, or Michigan, or in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
or Connecticut. The highest individual salaries are quite as high 
as in several of these commonwealths, but the lower are very 
much lower. A second untoward condition of educational efficiency 
is found in the lack of State normal schools. That the State should 
be concerned with the education of teachers has become a part of the 
legal and educational procedure of every commonwealth, with the 
exception of Ohio. Ohio is still content with intrusting the train- 
ing of her teachers to private normal schools, to the high schools, 
and to a few normal schools of each of the greater cities. Although 
on her east New York and Pennsylvania have more than a dozen 
normal schools each, and on her west Indiana has two, and 
Michigan three, Ohio has none. This lack would formerly not 
have been regarded as a condition of loss, but recent years have 
taught that the professional training of teachers is quite as im- 
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portant as the professional training of ministers or of lawyers. 
Be it said, however, that recently the State has introduced normal 
departments into two of its universities—one at Athens and one at 
Oxford. Other measures also looking to the introduction of pro- 
fessional training into other schools have been considered by the 
law-makers at Columbus. Associations known as _ reading-circles 
are formed among the teachers of Ohio, which prove to be a con- 
stant and genuine professional enrichment and inspiration. 

What is known as the higher education is less fundamental in 
certain sections than that of the common school, but it is more im- 
pressively conspicuous. The Ohio college is often in the public eye 
as an object in some ways of contempt. The Ohio college has been 
rendered conspicuous by its numbers. It is difficult, in not a few 
States, to say how many colleges do exist; standards of judgment 
vary. But the last report of Dr. Harris, the United States Coin- 
missioner of Education, credits or charges Ohio with thirty-four 
institutions. The number is large, too large. But the number is 
not in any appreciable degree larger in proportion to the population 
than is found in not a few other States. Pennsylvania has thirty- 
five colleges, Tennessee twenty-four, Kansas twenty, and Illinois 
thirty-one. Ohio, like not a few States, is inclined to interpret 
multa as multum, and bigness as greatness. But if Ohio-is too 
willing to develop many institutiops at the cost of a few most 
worthy, she has worthy companionship in her endeavor. After all, 
the Ohio college has done much toward the making of the Ohio 
nan. 

The professional education of Ohio, taken all in all, I think is 
of a higher order than the collegiate. In any such comparison 
many exceptions might be pointed out. There are unworthy 
medical schools in Ohio as there are unworthy colleges; there are 
most worthy colleges in the State, as there are a few professional 
schools of the highest type. Schools for the training of dentists, 
too, are rendering excellent service. The technical or scientific 
institutions should be regarded as professional. Of them at least 
two are giving a good account of themselves through their gradu- 
ates. The technical department of the State university at Colum- 
bus, and the Case School of Applied Science of Cleveland, are 
admirably located for serving the community, and are justifying 
their foundation by their works. 

In the present condition of education of all grades—the common, 
the collegiate, and the professional—it is easy to detect the 
formative power of early influences. These influences are in part 
personal, and in part racial, belonging to the whole community. 
For the power of such educators as Hinsdale, who went from Ohio 
to Michigan, of Horace Mann, who here did his last work and died 
a martyr to his enthusiasm for it, of McGuffey, of Andrew Freese, 
of the elder Orton, of James H,. Fairchild, and of many others, 
still abides. 

The educational condition of the State is still characterized, as 
has been its entire history as well as the history of the whole 
commonwealth, by individualism. The collective principle of 
Alexander Hamilton, manifested in the Regents System of the Em- 
pire State, has had few followers in Ohio. The diverse populations 
which entered this territory, early projected great diversity and 
variety of social, ecclesiastical, and educational conditions. Ohio, 
as the newest of the Eastern States, and the oldest of the Western, 
has been a reservoir to receive and to send forth many peoples and 
forces. Its population has been kept in constant flux and _ flow. 
Out of such conditions, themselves individualistic, has come indi- 
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tions. The present 





vidualism of charae- 
ter. This character 
is quite as manifest 
in education as in 
any field. The State 
is not content, like 
Illinois, Michigan. 
or Minnesota, with 
one university; it 
has three. Tie 
State allows much 
freedom to each city 
or town in the con- 
duct of its own 
schools. It provides 
what are essentially 
different methods 
for securing the 
right to teach in 
the schools. The 
people have been un- 
willing, as they have 








drift in Ohio educa- 
tion is toward the 
collective principle 
of the State of New 
York. 

But in the midst 
of the application 
of the principle of 
individualism is 
found a_ mighty 
feeling of good fel- 
lowship. The educa- 
tional gatherings— 
of the county, of the 
central, northern, or 
southern sections, or 
of the whole State— 
are very interesting 
love-feasts. The col- 
lege presidents are 
cooperative with all 
as well as with each 
other. The * higher ” 
education and_ the 
“lower” coexist in 








allied themselves 

with various 

churches, to be 

satisfied with a 

single college for 

: h ih c “il h “AL Warner Hall, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin University 
though certain de- 


nominations are 

content with a single college, yet the Methodists try to support 
five or six. In Cincinnati, too, there is a university bearing the 
name of the Queen City, which may be called a City University 
more properly than can be most universities placed in the ordinary 
metropolis, 

It is, however, to be said that the individualistic condition of 
education at the present time is regarded by the people as having 
received too great emphasis. Measures looking to a closer co- 
operation or even union of various colleges are frequently pre- 
sented. The present Legislature is considering one or two bills 
for a State Board of Education, which shall have power to provide 
for the professional training of teachers, and also shall take 
charge of such training as may be conducted in several colleges. 
The Ohio College Association has also endeavored to establish a 
State Board of Education which should have special relation to 
the three State universities, and, too, possibly to other institu- 
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harmony, without 
patronizing or jeal- 
ousy. The teachers 
of one set of sub- 
jects are frequently 
organized into associations, and the number of such associations 
is rapidly enlarging and increasing in influence. 

A unique method prevailing in the administration of some public 
schools should be mentioned. A dozen years ago Cleveland adopted 
a method by which the business administration of the schools was 
separated from their scholastic administration. Through this 
method a director was elected who had charge of the material con- 
cerns, and a superintendent was appointed whose duty it was to care 
for the elements and forces of instruction. As a part of this 
method was a school board, chosen by the people of the town or 
city concerned. For twelve years and more the method has worked 
well. Abolished by a decision of the Supreme Court, yet the 
method has proved its worthiness. A similar method it has been 
sought to introduce into all the cities and towns of the State. What 
is therefore known as the Cleveland Plan has come to have a great 
influence in the State and also beyond its boundaries. 


ITY BEAUTIFUL 


BY FREDERIC C. HOWE 


P to very recently there has been little that was organ- 

ized, little that was conscious, and little that was social 

in a large sense in the average city. The urban com- 

munities of the United States have been mere industrial 

happenings. In the true sense they have not yet be- 

come cities. Their life has been not dissimilar from 
that frontier existence which has ever been found in some por- 
tion of the United States just in advance of political organization. 
But of late years this brick and mortar life has been fusing into a 
higher order of municipal organization. It has shown some signs 
of organized purpose. 

And nothing more surely indicates this changed conception of 
the city than the interest which is beginning to be taken in the 
matter of municipal art. This interest is general. The people of 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, and 
many minor communities are working through one agency or an- 
other for the rendering of their cities more beautiful. This fact is 
significant more as an indication of the spirit of contemporary 
thought than as an isolated phenomenon. As in religion, so’ in 
politics, it is the spirit that counts. And the distinguishing motive 
of present-day movements is a belief in the city as a whole, in its 
life, outward form, and appearance; in its schools, parks, play- 
grounds; in its purpose to become a better, more wholesome, and 
happier place of living. We seem to be leaving behind the idea of 
earlier reform movements, which aimed only at “ getting our 
money’s worth out of government.” 

And it is probable that the great cities of every age have passed 
through the same evolution. It was so in Athens. It became great 
as a commercial centre before it was beautified at the hands of 
Pericles and Phidias. The medieval [talian cities were the work of 
organized democracy and intelligent despotism. But their beauty 
was of secondary growth. So it has been in France and Germany, 
and to-day in America democracy is coming to appreciate and de- 
mand fitting monuments for the realization of its life; splendid 
parks and structures as the embodiment of its ideals. In medieval 
times, the monumental Gothie cathedrals which dot Europe here 
and there were the expression of the high ideals and aspirations 
of mankind. The twentieth century gives promise of setting forth 
its belief in the ultimate possibilities of democracy in generous ex- 
penditure for municipal purposes. The entire country has mani- 
fested enthusiastic interest in the superb plan for the carrying out 
of the design of L’Enfant in the beautification of Washington, 
through the architectural commission appointed by the Senate. 
The city of New York has recently had plans executed for the 


construction of a splendid group of municipal structures about 
City Hall Park. In London, the same spirit has manifested itself 
in the working out of a superb architectural effect in the new 
government buildings and in the widening of the Strand. 

Probably no city in the country, outside of the capital, has 
undertaken the systematic development of public architecture and 
parkage on so splendid a scale as has the city of Cleveland. This 
is the more remarkable inasmuch as no city in the country, with 
the possible exception of Chicago, is as essentially democratic in 
its instincts. Nowhere have the movements centring about mu- 
nicipal ownership, taxation, and the great industrial issues which 
are rapidly becoming the dominant political ones, found more ready 
response at the hands of the voters than in this great industrial 
centre on the southern shore of Lake Erie. Cleveland is a com- 
mercial city par excellence. It has been termed the Sheffield of 
America. It is a centre second only to Pittsburg in the iron, steel, 
coal, and coke trade. One-third of its population is foreign-born. 
It is smoke-begrimed overhead and dirty underfoot. But despite 
this fact, as well as the newness of its life and undeveloped 
character of its public spirit, it has shown a willingness to expend 
many millions of dollars in the development of the artistic side 
of its existence. 

The city is fortunate in the fact that all of its public buildings 
are to be constructed at the same time. A uniform plan of pro- 
cedure was thus possible. The Federal Building, County Court- 
house, City Hall, and Publie Library are all to be built. Under 
ordinary circumstances and with the subterranean political and 
commercial forces which have heretofore rendered impossible the 
best results in public architecture. in America, isolated construc- 
tion would doubtless have been the result. But a small coterie of 
public-spirited men have brought about a harmony of action 
among the many political agencies which had to be satisfied and 
placated, and achieved a result which is not far from ideal in its 
possibilities. Through the aid of State legislation a Board of 
Supervising Architects was appointed, endowed with a final veto 
upon location, plans, and style of architecture of all the public 
buildings of the city. Despite some political jealousies, the city 
called to this commission Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, the 
supervising architect of the Chicago Exposition; John M. Carrere, 
supervising architect of the Pan-American Exposition of Buffalo: 
and Arnold W. Brunner, of New York, the architect of the new 
Federal Building in Cleveland. The members of this commission 
were employed by the city at generous salaries and given absolute 
freedom in the working out of a ground plan for the arrangement 





























NEW GROUP PLANS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


For a description of the new plans for public buildings in Cleveland the reader is referred to an article on the opposite page. 
is the architect, is now under way, and the corner-stone will be laid about June 17. 
Be i 
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and development of the public structures. The commission is also 
intrusted with the problem of improving the public square, the 
approaches to the sites of the public buildings, the development of 
the lake front of the city, as well as of the style and character of 
public architecture as employed in public schools, branch libraries, 
and police and fire station-houses. This is the most significant 
forward step in the matter of municipal art taken in America. 
It is comparable to the designs of Napoleon III., who remade Paris, 
with the aid of Baron Hausmann, or to the prescience of Jefferson, 
who called to the aid of the new government a distinguished archi- 
tect in the laying out of the national capital on its present scale. 
The commission thus appointed has been at work for more than a 
year, and has finally presented the results of its labors in a com- 
pleted plan for the arrangement of the public buildings. The 
design has met with such enthusiastic approval that its consum- 
mation is practically assured. The total expenditure involved ap- 
proximates $13,000,600 for public buildings alone, and a probable 
addition of from three to five millions more for a terminal rail- 
Way station, music-hall, museum, and the like. It involves the 
clearing of a large area of land lying between the business portion 
of the city and Lake Erie, and the utilization of this space as a site 
for the public buildings, parkage, a splendid mall, and the de- 
velopment of a lake-front park some sixty acres in extent into 
a splendid terminal railway station as a gateway to the city. 
The plan is in the nature of a Roman cross. It is flanked toward 
the city’s centre by the new Federal building in process of con- 
struction, together with the Public Library. At the other end cf 
the mall, and nearly a quarter of a mile away, is the projected 
Union Terminal Station, with its train-sheds carefully screened 
from the city by high colonnades and dense foliage. On the trans- 
verse arms of the cross and facing Lake Erie are located the 
County Court-house and the City Hall to be erected at a cost of 
from six to seven million dollars. The mall itself, or court of 
honor, is the main axis of the plan, and is treated with formal 
clipped trees planted equally distant, thus forming a useful park. 
The central portion of the court of honor is depressed to form a 
sunken garden for statues, ete., alternating with each other. At 
the south end of the mall is placed a fountain of great size. - The 
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entrance to the Union Station, which will be a sort of vestibule 
to the city, forms a continuation of the court of honor, while on 
the lake side, the waiting-rooms of the station open on to a wide 
expanse of lake front, in the foreground of which are recreation 
piers, playgrounds, and places of popular amusement. Another 
important feature of the scheme is the location of the-City Hall 
and County Court-house, which are placed to centre at the termini 
of two important streets, thus forming beautiful vistas, as is pro- 
vided in so many European cities. As a matter of fact, all the 
main axes of the scheme afford splendid vistas in whatever direc- 
tion one may look. As a developed whole, the scheme suggests 
such avenues as the Champs Elysées in Paris, or the sunken gar- 
den of the Luxembourg, or, in America, the Court of Honor at 
the Buffalo Exposition. 

Furthermore, the commission has insisted on uniformity of 
architecture as of first importance. It recommends that the de- 
signs of all the buildings be derived from the historic motives of 
the classic architecture of Rome, that one material should be used 
throughout, and that one style of architecture, with a uniform 
sky line, should be maintained in design. Taken as a whole, the 
plan is one of architectural treatment rather than of parkage, with 
the aim of such permanent and thorough construction in all 
details as to render maintenance a comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive thing. 

Along with the central scheme, the commission has taken up the 
problem of so completing the park and boulevard system of the 
city, that important avenues should connect the parks and bring 
them to the court of honor as a focal point. In addition to the 
public buildings referred to, the court of honor is flanked by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the projected building of the Board of 
Education, while private initiative has undertaken the erection of 
a splendid music-hall, museum, and possibly some other structures, 
in order that the entire court of honor may be flanked by public or 
semi-public buildings. 

Here is a city among the most radical in its democratic tenden- 
cies of any in the country courageously authorizing the expendi- 
ture of from ten to fifteen million dollars in the development of 
an idea. It suggests a new conception of the municipality. 


THE BANKS OF OHIO 


BY J. J. SULLIVAN 


President of the Cleveland Clearing-House Association 


OTHING is more remarkable in the development of 

Ohio than the growth of its banking business. There 

are men engaged in active banking to-day who were 

in the same husiness when * red-dog” and “ wildeat ” 

currency circulated freely, when a bag of coin was 

transported from one city to another to serve as a 
reserve fund, when the solvency of a bank could not be guaranteed 
overnight, and when every possessor of bank-notes kept a counter- 
feit detector ready at hand to ascertain the quality and value of 
his money. 

Then there were few banks that were counted as sound. When 
the national banking law went into effect, however, Ohio was quick 
to take advantage of it. Financial institutions, whose notes were 
guaranteed by the Federal government, sprang up in all the cities. 
Incorporated banks, authorized by State laws, were organized also, 
big savings and loan institutions were started in the cities, and 
private banks by the score were established. Twenty years ago 
there were 400 banks in Ohio, 167 of them being national, 19 





banking associations authorized by the State laws, 22 savings and 
loan associations, and 201 private banks. Those 400 banks had a 
capital of $41,389,735. 

The commercial and industrial importance of Ohio is easy to 
understand when account is taken of its financial resources, as 
represented by the capital and deposits of its banks at the present 
time. The national banks of the United States have a capitaliza- 
tion of something like eight hundred millions of dollars. About 
ninety millions of that sum is the capital of the national banks 
of the Buckeye State. Thus, it will be seen, Ohio has about one- 
ninth of the total capitalization of national banks in the whole 
country. 

There are to-day about nine hundred banks in Ohio, including 
national, State, savings, and private institutions. These banks,are 
apitalized for about $125,000,000, and their deposits run above 
lialf a billion dollars, being in round numbers about $555,000,000. 
There are 375 national banks, with ninety millions of capital, which 
is more than double the capitalization of all the Ohio banks twenty 
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years ago, and with deposits of $300,000,- 
Ouv: there are 425 incorporated banks, with 
a capital of forty millions and deposits of 

Sli 5,000,000 ; 
envings, with a capitalization of about three 
millions and deposits of at least $60,000,- 
goo, and 100 private banks with a capi- 
tal of three millions and deposits of at 
least $15,000,000. The depositors in these 
banks number more than a_ million, rep- 
resenting all lines of business — the pro- 
fessions and trades, and the wage-earner, the 
widow, school-teacher, and the retired busi- 
ness man. 

The national banks of Ohio have some- 
thing like 15,000 shareholders, while there 
are 25,000 shareholders of other banks. ‘Ten 
thousand at least of the owners of bank 
shares in Ohio are women. These banks 
furnish employment to about ten thousand 
men, Whose salaries support upwards of thir- 
ty thousand persons. 

Cleveland Jeads all other Ohio cities in 
bank capitalization and deposits. The banks 
of that city have $37,000,000 of capital and 
surplus, and their depesits run up nearly 
to $200,000,000. Cincinnati comes next, with 
a banking capital and surplus of about $20,- 
000,000 and deposits of about $75,000,000. 





there are three societies for’ 
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servative and wise management of its banks. 
Again, two years ago, when there was a 
squeeze in the money-markets of the East 


and a feeling of uncertainty pervaded the 
West, Cleveland withstood the shock. At 


that time the Everett-Moore syndicate was 
engaged in the financing of several big tele- 
phone and trolley enterprises. Cleveland 
bankers had loaned to them liberally. The 
success of their enterprises depended upon 
the underwriting of a big issue of bonds. 
They sought money in the East, but could 
not get it. That precipitated a crisis in their 
affairs. The syndicate was forced to go out 
of business. Had it made an assignment, 
leaving its securities to find sale upon the 
open market, serious trouble for the banks 
of Cleveland, as well as of other cities in 
Ohio, would have resulted. The Cleveland 
bankers met the emergency, however. They 
appointed a committee to take over the 
Everett-Moore properties and manage them. 
That committee did its work faithfully and 
well. Not only was every bank holding 
Everett-Moore securities protected, but the 
affairs of the syndicate were wound up in 
such a manner as to save the most important 
property interests from serious loss. No bet- 
ter demonstration of the strength of Ohio’s 
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In round numbers the banking statistics 
of the other cities of Ohio may be given as 
follows: Toledo—capital, $10,000,000; de- 
posits, $25,000,000. Columbus—capital, $8,- 
000,000; deposits, $20,000,000. Dayton—ceap- 
ital, $5,000,000; deposits, $10,000,000. Akron 


—capital, $2,000,000; deposits, $8,000,000. 
Springfield—eapital, $2,000,000; deposits, 
$5,000,000. Youngstown — capital, $4,000,- 


000; deposits, $10,000,000. Canton—capital, 
$1.500,000; deposits, $6,000,000. 

These are only some of the principal cities. 
There are at least twenty other incorporated 
cities and scores of villages which have 


banks organized to meet the necessities of” 


manufacturing, mereantile, mining, and agri- 
cultural development. As these urban cen- 
tres of activity have grown and _ prospered, 
new banks have been organized to sup- 
ply capital and provide means for the facili- 
tation of business transactions. 

The strength of Ohio’s banking institu- 
tions has been tested frequently. They have 
always stood the test. Occasionally a rotten 
or hadly managed institution goes down, as 
it should, but in times of panic, both indus- 
trial and financial, the banks of Ohio have 
stood against the storm. During the panic 
besinning in 1893 not a single bank in 
Cleveland failed, and only two national 
hanks in the State were forced to close their 
doors. One of these resumed in thirty days; 
the other paid seventy-five cents ‘on the 
dollar. No other State in the Union came 
through that period of depression as well 
as did Ohio, and this was due to the con- 


Buclid Park National Bank, 


Cleveland 


financial institutions or the wisdom of its 
bankers could be given than was furnished 
them. 

The growth of the banks of Ohio has, of 
course, resulted from the wonderful indus- 
trial and commercial development of the 
State. The great manufacturing industries 
that have developed in the numerous thriv- 
ing cities, the railroads that gridiron the 
State, connecting the coal lands with lake 
ports, and which haul the iron ore from the 
lake docks to the furnaces whose stacks are 
reared everywhere that coal and limestone 
can be brought together—all these industrial 
developments have demanded capital, and 
that has been furnished by the banks of 
Ohio. 

But all of Ohio’s capital is not reserved 
for Ohio .enterprises. Within the past four 
years probably a hundred millions of capital 
has been supplied by Ohio banks for new 
enterprises, not only in that State, but in 
other sections of the Union. ‘Trolley and 
telephone development in the Middle West 
has been encouraged by the loaning of Ohio 
capital, and most of that, by the way, has 
been supplied by the banks of Cleveland. 
This capital has gone into Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas, and some into New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other States 
East and West. Cleveland bankers have not 
hesitated to advance money for such enter- 
prises, and they have made few mistakes in 
granting credit. 

There is now a tendency toward more 
stability in the banking institutions of the 
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State, and this has resulted in the checking 
of the increase in the number of banks, 
which was very marked two or three years 
ago. Consolidation is now the order of the 
day, and within the past year there has been 
a combination of financial forces which has 
blotted out a number of the weaker con- 
cerns by merging them with older and more 
stable institutions. This has tended power- 
fully to stability, and has added much to 






the fine reputation which the banks of Ohio 
have enjoyed for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Nowhere else, perhaps, has the consolida- 
tion movement been more effective than in 
Cleveland, where no less than half a dozen 
mergers have been effected, with the result 
of establishing more firmly than it was ever 
established before the fine prestige which 
that city has enjoyed asa banking centre. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


BY: J. J. SULLIVAN AND -F. A. SCOTT 


HE Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is 
| one of the strongest commercial or- 
ganizations in the United States, if 
not in the world. This is due not so much 
to the size of its membership or its wealth, 
but more to the scope of the work it under- 
takes and to the fairness and strength of 
its reports. Its influence has become na- 
tional, and, in some respects—mainly edu- 
cational — it has reached out into foreign 
countries. 

The present Chamber of Commerce is the 
suecessor of the old Board of Trade which 
was organized in 1848, and which repre- 
sented to the best of its ability the interests 
of the growing city during a period of near- 
ly fifty years. In 1893 the present organiza- 
tion was formed. It now has a membership 
of fifteen hundred. Its members are mainly 
business and professional men, but all citi- 
zens of good standing are eligible. It is a 
wealthy organization. It occupies a build- 
ing which cost about $600,000. 

The main purpose of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as expressed in its charter, is “ gen- 
erally to foster, protect, and advance the 
commercial, mereantile, and manufacturing 
interests of the city.” As compared with 
all other similar organizations, it is unique 
in the respect that it embraces in one body 
all lines of trade in the city. These trades 
are represented by suborganizations. There 
is the wholesale merchants’ board, the manu- 
facturers’ board, the retail merchants’ board, 
and the convention board, which are all look- 
ing out for the special interests indicated 
by their names, and all are composed of 
members of the Chamber who are interested 
in those particular lines {yj Qusiness. This 
obviates the necessity for separate organiza- 
tions such as are maintained in some other 
cities and which so often work at cross pur- 
poses. It concentrates all interests in the 
central commercial body. 

The value of this special work by boards 
ix illustrated by what the wholesale mer- 
chants’ board has done. It has conducted a 
campaign of surprising thoroughness in 
strengthening the trade relations of its mem- 
bers and in the extension of the sphere of 
Cleveland’s commercial influence in sur- 
rounding territory. By means of trade-ex- 
tension excursions the members of the board 
have travelled more than 12,000 miles in 
special trains, and visited over 400 cities 
and towns in Ohio and neighboring States. 
They have worked on the theory that goods, 
prices, and prompt delivery have more to do 
with building up trade than the accident of 


location, and the results of their works 
seem to indicate the truth of this doc- 
trine. 


It has been the policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce to recognize that civic questions 
all have a direct effect upon the business 
of a community, and such questions are, 
therefore, given due consideration. When 
publie franchises are to be disposed of, for 
instance, the Chamber, through one of its 
committees, has undertaken to get at the 
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President 


there had previously been a consid- 
erable trade in Cleveland securities, 
was there a regularly organized market in 
which the stocks and bonds of Cleveland and 
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N“ until four years ago, even though 


business side of the question, and let the 
people know the facts. It has looked into 
the question of municipal sanitation as it 
affects sewage disposal and the purity of 
the water-supply. It has striven for a bet- 
terment of the housing conditions in the in- 
terest of all the people. It has had much to 
do with the improvement and enlargement 
of the system of parks and boulevards. It 
has worked successfully for the grouping of 
public buildings—something which no other 


city has accomplished through a similar 
agency. It has taken a deep interest in the 


government of the schools, and is now ear- 

















Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland 


nestly striving for the enactment of a gen- 
eral school code for the State. Its interest 
in educational affairs has extended to the 
obtaining of liberal appropriations for the 
support of the schools, and for the proper 
housing as well as the care of the health of 
the pupils. The Chamber has also been in- 
strumental in the establishment of public 
bath-houses. Another important branch of 
its work consists in the investigation of per- 
sons who solicit subscriptions from business 
men. By means of such investigation, as 
well as by the issuance of cards of En- 
dorsement to charitable and benevolent insti- 
tutions, assurance is given that all worthy 
objects will be supported and at the same 
time that nobody will be imposed upon. 
The Chamber of Commerce, it will thus 
be seen, not only looks after the industrial 
and commercial welfare of the city, but also 
comes in touch with all the people in a way 
few other similar organizations have been 
able to do. It stands for everything that 
will make Cleveland a bigger and better city 
and a more desirable place of residence. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
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the Exchange 

Ohio corporations could be bought and sold. 
Before that time the stocks and_ bonds 
of local corporations had been bought and 
sold through brokers, who made that sort 
of business an incident of their regular 
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transactions, upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change and-the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Cleveland Stock Exchange was or- 
ganized in April, 1900, to meet a necessity 
of the local market. It began business with 
a small list of active members and a much 
larger list of inactive members. The latter 
contributed to the support of the institu- 
tion by the payment of dues. Its member- 
ship is now limited to thirty-one active 
brokers, and-the interest taken in its trans- 
actions demonstrates that all men with 
financial interests regard it as one of the 
permanent institutions of the city. 

From the beginning of its existence the 
Stock Exchange became a factor in the finan- 
cial transactions of Cleveland. Although 
its first operations were confined to limited 
quarters, the volume of its business grew in 
a most satisfactory way. Shortly after the 
exchange began business the bull movement 
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in stocks in New York started, and that re- 
sulted in an era of lively speculation in 
Cleveland, all the local stocks and bonds be- 
ing affected by the buoyancy felt in Wall 
Street. During 1900, 1901, and 1902 there 
was a steady increase in the business done, 
and it was apparent that men who had dealt 
in Cleveland stocks and bonds appreciated 
the advantage of the Stock Exchange which 
gave official value to the securities they de- 
sired to buy and sell. 

During, 1903 the slump in Wall Street 
was reflected in the transactions of the 
Cleveland exchange. There was an abate- 
ment of the speculation fever and a falling 
off in the business. Yet during the year 
there were bought and sold in the exchange 
95,872 shares of stock, valued at $5,993,350. 
During the four years of its existence the 
transactions on the exchange have amounted 
to 770,725 shares of stock, valued at $44,- 
454,570. 

The trading on the Cleveland exchange has 
not been confined to exclusively Cleveland 
stocks. Among the listed stocks and bonds 
are those of numerous trolley and telephone 
companies operating in various sections of 
Ohio and in different States — companies, 
however, which are owned and controlled by 
Cleveland capitalists. 

There has been a disposition on the part 
of the governing committee of the exchange 
to serutinize closely the securities that have 
been offered for listing, and in that respect 
it has made an admirable record. 

The purpose of the organizers and back- 
ers of the exchange was to give tone and 
character to the securities-market, and to 
put the buying and selling of stocks and 
bonds upon a business basis. That purpose 
has been largely achieved. 

The Stock Exchange appears to have a 
wide field of usefulness in Cleveland—a field 
which will be broadened and which will also 
be filled more completely as the city’s busi- 
ness develops along various lines. 

The present officers of the exchange are: 
President, L. W. Prior; vice-president, Her- 
bert Wright; treasurer, N. C. MeLoud; seec- 
retary, W. 8S. Wade; governing committee— 
C. A. Otis, Jr., L. W. Prior, W. E. Craig, 
W. H. Lamprecht, Herbert Wright, E. M. 
Baker, and N. C. MeLoud. 


FACILITIES 


.1 GEORGE H. CUSHING 


gives point to the discussion of the 

transportation facilities of this State. 
A bill was pending before the legislative 
body which would have given to the Miami 
and Erie Canal Transportation Company the 
right to use both the berm bank and the tow- 
path of the Erie Canal for transportation 
purposes. Its passage would have had the 
effect of virtually turning over to the trans- 
portation company the portion of tke Erie 
Canal lying between Dayton and Cincin- 
nati. When the time to put the bill upon 
its passage came popular indignation was 
stirred up, and by a majority vote it was 
decided to lay the bill on the table, from 
which it can only be removed by a two-thirds 
vote of the House. This virtually kills the 
bill for the present session of the Legisla- 
ture. At the same time there was for- 
warded a movement which will, if carried 
to its natural conclusion, rehabilitate the 
canal system of Ohio. This State has two 
canals, which formed the primitive mode of 
travel. One of them extends from Cleve- 
land almost due south to Zanesville, where 
it connects with the Muskingum River, and 
thus makes connection with the Ohio River. 
The other, the Erie Canal, starts at Toledo 
ind runs entirely across the State to Cin- 
cinnati, passing through Dayton. In each 
of the canals there has been possible and 
is now possible a draught of water for boats 
of four or five feet. Before the day of steam 
railroads these canals and the national turn- 
pixe were the highways of commerce. The 
evolution of transportation facilities has 
classed these two highways together, and 
has called them obsolete. 

To-day the electric traction companies and 
the automobiles are proving to be factors 
in the general situation, although feeble 
ones as yet.. All of the difficulties which 
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have come into the discussion and settlement 
of the intricate relations between the pub- 
lic and these various transportation facili- 
ties have found debating grounds here in 
Ohio. But these debates and bickerings have 
not stunted the growth of the facilities, and 
it can hardly be said that there has anything 
occurred which has even checked the growth. 

The railroad development in Ohio, as 
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If you need Electric Current in your 
Store, Office, Factory or Home let us 
know. 

The Company’s extensive distribution 
system makes the many conveniences 
placed at your disposal through the use 
of Electricity available in about all parts 
of the city. 

A postal card or telephone message 
will bring one of our representatives to 
talk to you about it. 
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NIGHT VIEW OF COLUMBUS TH 


The photograph showing the city of Columbus at night was taken from the Union Station Ff Columbus, 


of the city. In taking the photograph the negative was given an exposure of one hovl theBtreaks of 
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THE OHIO STATE CAPITAL 


Columbus. and shows the permanent electric arches used in lighting the main business street 
reaks of light shown in the picture being due to the passing of trolley-cars during that time 





COMPANY operates the Electric Railway and Electric 

Lighting Companies in the Cities of Akron and Barberton, 
Ohio. It also operates Interurban lines from Cleveland to 
Akron, Barberton to Akron and Akron to Cuyahoga Falls, 
Kent and Ravenna, Ohio, comprising in all (including the 
Akron City Lines) 100 miles of track. 

The Akron, Bedford and Cleveland Division extends from the 
center of Akron to the Public Square in Cleveland. connecting at 
the City Limits of Cleveland with the lines of The Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company, with which Company it has a fifty- 
year contract for the use of their lines. 

Over one-half the distance between Cleveland and Akron is 
double-tracked, and the entire Division will be double-tracked as 
soon as construction can be completed with reasonable economy. 

Akron is distinctively a manufacturing City, with a population 
of 50,000 inhabitants, and located 36 miles South of Cleveiand, 
the population having doubled during the past ten years. The 
principal articles manufactured include Engines, Boilers, Cutlery, 
Agricultural Implements, Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick, cereals and 
Rubber Goods of every description. In Akronare located perhaps 
the largest Rubber Industries in the United States. The Com- 
pany has a ten-year lighting contract with the City of Akron 
and a five-year contract with the City of Barberton with perpetual 
franchises in both places. The franchises of the A. B. C. Division 
run for a period of 25 years, and expire in 1919. In addition to 
this the Company owns about 1o miles of private right of way. 
The franchises of the Akron City Lines also run for a period of 
25 years, and expire in 1924. 

On December 20, 1002, the Company was reorganized in the 
name of THE NORTHERN OHIO TRACTION & LIGHT 
COMPANY, with a Capital Stock of $7,500,000.00, with a like 
amount of Bonds. The Company has outstanding $5,750,000.00 
Bonds, $4,000,000.00 of which are 5% Bonds, and $1,750,000.00 
4% and $1,750,000.00 4% Bonds in the Treasury. Also 
$1,000,000.00 of Common Stock remains in the Treasury. The 
Gross Earnings of the Company for 1902 were $745,043.00, being 
an increase of $128,033.00 over the previous year. 

The Gross Receipts for 1903 were $882,276.17, an increase over 
1902 of $137,232.45, being an increase for the year 1003 of 18.4%. 
The tracks, rolling stock, power houses (of which there are 
four) and the lighting systems are all in excellent condition, 
and a very bright future is predicted for the Company. 

The principal officesof the Company are located in the Hamilton 
Building, Akron, Ohio. Also on the first floor of the same Build 
ing the Company furnishes a large and commodious Waiting 
Room, which is the starting-point for all the Interurban lines 
entering the City, including The Canton, Akron Railway Com- 
pany. Connections can be made here going south for Canton, 
Massillon, Navarre, Canal Dover, New Philadelphia and Uhricks- 
ville, making a direct line from Cleveland to the P. C.C. & St. 
L.R.R.,a distance of 110 Miles. The officers of the Company are: 
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H. A. Everett, President. 
Wit Curisty, 1st Vice-President. 
Cuas. Currig, 2nd Vice-President & Gen'l Mer. 
C. F. Moore Secretary. 
J. R. Nutt, Treasurer. 





The Directors are: 
H.A. Everett, E.W.Moorr, C.W.Wason, J.R. Nutt, 
B. MAHLER, CHARLES CURRIE, Witt Curisty, 
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elsewhere, began in a small way, little lines 
between local points being constructed with 
no particular idea of building up any sort 
of a through system. Later the need for 
through lines and for long-distance con- 
nections demanded the linking of these small 
lines into larger ones. In the nature of 
things the roads which ran east and west 
were first constructed into through systems, 
and later on—but at a considerable distance 
from the formation of the through east and 
west railroads—the lines to the north and 
the south began to be built. Now Ohio is 
covered with a network of railroads running 
in every direction, although the general 
trend is toward the east. The central idea 
at the time of the construction of the first 
railroads was to deliver the produce of this 
territory, then principally engaged in agri- 
culture, to the Eastern markets, which then 
offered, as now, a good return for the labor 
and the investment of the farmer. Later 
the complication of trade relations changed 
both the trend of the transportation facili- 
ties and their character. 

Ohio’s change into a manufacturing as 
well as an agricultural centre has brought 
into existence the need for enlarged and 
more intricate railroad facilities. Raw or 
semi-finished material has to be trans- 


which serve them. This condition, from the 
standpoint of a railroad man, is, of course, 
ideal, and is possible in but few places. Gen- 
erally speaking, it would be impossible but 
for the wealth of the various communities. 

This is shown in the earnings and the 
status of the companies. It might be said 
that since the revival of business in 1897 
no railroad in this State has gone into the 
hands of a receiver, and since that time the 
expenditures for improvements and_better- 
ments have been enormous, for steam-rail- 
roads alone, to say nothing of the enormous 
development which has taken place in 
electric - line construction. The estimates 
which have recently been made are that the 
lines through Ohio have earned on the aver- 
age about $15,000 per mile. The latest 
figures show that Ohio has about 10,000 
miles of railroad-track. This computation 
being made shows that the railroads of this 
State earn annually about $150,000,000 
upon a capitalization of about $300,000,000 
and a bonded indebtedness of about $325,- 
000,000. It is to be taken into consideration 
also that the conditions through this State 
as to grade, the cost of fuel, and other ma- 
terial have enabled the railroads to operate 
with economy. 

Simultaneously with the development in 























Furling Docks on the Shore of Lake Erie 


ferred from the point of production to the 
finishing plants and from there distributed 
to the trade. The transportation of raw ma- 
terial for manufactures has demanded _ pe- 
culiar service, and the need has been met. 
The ore and the coal trades have formed 
peculiar channels for themselves, and these 
have demanded special transportation facili- 
ties. In fact, the movement of the ore from 
the lake docks to the furnaces and of the 
coal from the mines in southern Ohio to 
the lakes has brought into existence a sys- 
tem of north and south railroads which 
have formed the exception to the general 
rule on that subject. The steam - railroad, 
facilities of Ohio, therefore, comprise the 
parts of trunk lines which connect the vast 
Territories of the West with the markets of 
the East and the smaller railroads which 
connect the lake docks with the furnaces 
and with the coal-mines of the southern part 
‘of the State. 

One prevailing idea in railroading has 
been that it is the bulk commodities which 
give the carrier its rich returns. The State 
of Ohio has developed a few railroads which 
depend very largely for their commerce upon 
the small-package business which the smaller 
towns produce and upon the local travel 
which is done between the smaller cities. 
The big through business, upon which so 
much dependence is put by other railroads, 
is not so much of a necessity in Ohio. The 
wealth of the smaller communities makes it 
possible for them to support the carriers 
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steam-railroading there has been the growth 
of the electric railway. No one as yet has 
been able to tell just the amount of money 
that: has been expended in this property or 
to what extent the investments have proved 
worthless. It is apparent that outlays have 
been lavish, and that on many of them there 
will never be any returns, while on others 
some rich harvests may possibly come in the 
future. The movement at present is in its 
earliest stages, and it is too soon to predict 
either success or failure. The electric lines 
are starting as the steam-railroads did. 
What the result will be to transportation 
‘cannot be foretold. 

At its inception the movement was de- 
signed to connect city street-railways with 
suburban centres and small parks. From 
that it has grown to be a network of rail- 
roads out of the cities of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, and Toledo, connecting 
all points of any importance near-by with 
those centres. Now these aspiring systems 
are talking of joining to form cross-State 
railways that shall duplicate, with electric 
power, what the older railroads have done 
with steam-power. Putting on through-car 
service between the important centres and 
of carrying freight, introducing dining and 
sleeping car service has been suggested. 

Two plans have been put into effect, each 
of which was expected to bring immediate 
wealth and popular favor. One was an 
electric line across the northern section of 
the State, connecting the larger cities with 
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some Michigan points. The necessary rail- 
roads were bought, but not absorbed, and 
financial difficulty ensued. The lines, al- 
though burdened with the mistakes of cap- 
ital which marked their merger, are still 
in existence as a through line, and have 
come to be a permanent factor in the trans- 
portation facilities of the State. -Another 
plan was the coalition between electric line 
and canal. The project was to haul boats 
on the canals carrying freight by means of 
electric power from the shore. This plan 
was operated for a time, and proved fair- 
ly successful, until a contention among the 
capitalists which controlled the company, 
brought its affairs into the hands of the 
court and stopped development. It was be- 
lieved that, by the revival of the canals 
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and the introduction of low fares through 
the State, popular favor might be turned to 
the electric railroads. It is the collapse of 
this plan which just now has brought about 
the adverse legislative action at Columbus. 
Out of all of the chaos which has sur- 
rounded this miscellaneous extension of 
steam and electric lines has come one de- 
velopment which must be good for both the 
carriers and the people in general. The 
steam-railroads have been quickened to the 
needs of the small communities, and the 
electric lines are striving to extend their 
local service into broader territories. The 
two carriers striving to better themselves 
are bringing all sections of the State closer 
together, and are increasing the exchange of 
business between the rural districts. 


OHIO INDUSTRIES 


THE STONE 


INDUSTRY 


BY GEORGE H. WORTHINGTON 


President of the Cleveland Stone Company 


logical formations, in territory near 

the southern shore of Lake Erie, be- 
tween Cleveland and Sandusky, has formed 
the basis for a permanent and profitable in- 
dustry. Ohio quarries have, during a period 
covering three-quarters, of a century, fur- 
nished structural material for some of the 
most important building operations in the 
United States and Canada, hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of heavy masonry for railroad 
construction, and thousands of miles of street 
curbing and flagging—these from the famous 
sandstone quarries of Berea, North Amherst, 
and Kuelid. In addition, an inexhaustible 
supply of limestone from the quarries at 
Kelly’s Island, Marblehead, Sandusky, and 
other points furnishes a valuable commodity 
as a flux for melting iron at the furnaces 


T outcropping of two important geo- 


from 140 to 196 feet in depth. From these 
quarries the shipments often aggregate from 
200 to 300 cars of stone a day. 

The merit of the Ohio sandstones lies in 
their silicious character. Analysis shows 
that they run about 97 per cent. pure 
silica, and, being well cemented, they are as 
resistant to weather as granite, and much 
less affected by the action of fire. They 
are of a light gray and buff color, and 
among the handsomest and most durable 
building stones known. They are well 
adapted for ornamentation, and the most 
elaborate design in carving can be executed 
in the highest relief, retaining clear-cut 
outlines through generations of time and ex- 
posure. 

The Berea, the buff Amherst, and the 
gray “Canyen” sandstones have been used 

















View of the * Canyon” Quarry, Amherst, Ohio 


in the Cleveland and Valley districts, as 
vell as material for street paving, the con- 
struction of marine breakwaters, and all 
forms of structural work, except the super- 
structures of buildings. For the latter pur- 
pose the sandstones first mentioned occupy 
a leading place. 

The sandstone formation is a member of 
the lower carboniferous series, homogeneous 
m iexture, and composed of nearly pure 
silica. The principal quarries are located at 
Berea, North Amherst, Euclid, Grafton, 
Nickel Plate, Kipton, and Wakeman. At 
North Amherst, the gray “Canyon” quarry, 
the largest in the world, has a quarry face 
of over one and one-quarter linear miles 
and a depth of 196 feet, the rock running 


in the construction of numerous post-office 
buildings erected by the Federal govern- 
ment throughout the country, in leading 
cities, from Texas to the Atlantic: coast. 
They have been used in the construction 
of hundreds of municipal, county, and State 
buildings, schools, colleges, libraries, hos- 
pitals, hotels, churches, and residences. The 
group of the Dominion Parliament buildings 
at Ottawa, Canada, are of buff Amherst; 
the Bank of Montreal is of Berea sandstone ; 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce at Winni- 
peg is of gray “Canyon”; a score of mod- 
ern and historic buildings in Toronto are of 
buff Amherst; in the construction of other 
scores of buildings in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis; and as far west as 
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Texas, these stones have been used. The 
second largest single stone arch-span in 
America, crossing Wheeling Creek at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, contains 9000 cubic 
yards of Berea stone. 

In addition to building stone and curbing, 
these sandstones are also widely marketed in 
the various grades of grindstones which are 
widely used throughout the entire country 
and are also exported to a considerable ex- 
tent. While the quarries of northern Ohio 
represent probably ninety per cent. of the 
output of the State, sandstone formations 
are also found along the Ohio River, and 


O those who have studied the history 

| of Ohio from the industrial standpoint 

it seems appropriate that this State 
should have become one of the leading factors 
in the production of pig-iron. The State a 
half-century ago was one of the powers in 
the growth of cereals. The opening and the 
development of the vast territory which lies 
west of the Missouri River and the part it 
has taken in the growth of the nation’s and, 
in fact, of the world’s supply of grain, has 
caused Ohio to assume a less important sta- 
tion. However. it has stood in close touch 
with the agrarian development, having turn- 
ed from the chief point in grain production 
to lead in the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments. This assumption of the leading place 
in that trade is considered indicative of the 
spirit of the State. The early history of the 
pig-iron industry of the country was very 
closely associated with the history of the 
same industry in this State. It is true that 
the improved methods of producing pig-iron 
were first introduced in New England, but 
Ohio took a principal part in perfecting the 
methods of soft-steel production and_ like- 
wise in the improvement of the method of 
producing pig-iron. At first the ore-fields 
which lie along the Ohio River were sup- 
posed to -be adequate to meet any possible 
demand. The pig-iron trade, however, very 
soon outgrew the more or less limited sup- 
ply of the Ohio fields, and the State began 
to draw its supply from the shores of Lake 
Superior. It was Ohio capital which first 
demanded that the ore be brought down from 
Wisconsin in boats, and it was Ohio enter- 
prise which demanded the building of the 
Sault Ste. Marie locks and canals. The open- 
ing of the waterways gave play to the ports 
along the south shore of Lake Erie, and Ohio 
docks soon began to handle the principal 
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quarries in southern Ohio and other parts 
of the State are profitably operated. 

The limestone formation is an outecrop- 
ping of the famous Trenton limestone, a 
porous formation which, at a depth of 1200 
to 1500 feet from the surface in northwestern 
Ohio, carries petroleum deposits, now being 
operated to the extent of about 1,800,000 
barrels of crude oil per month. . This rock 
reaches the surface, as previously stated, 
along the shores of Lake Erie, in the vicinity 
of Sandusky and on the cluster of islands 
dotting that body of water to the north. 
The limestone quarries add greatly to the 


PIG-IRON AND COAL 


portion of the ores shipped from the Lake 
Superior territory. This position they have 
continued to hold, Cleveland, Conneaut, Ash- 
tabula, Lorain, Sandusky, Huron, and To- 
ledo being ihe principal ports at which the 
material is received. The improved ma- 
chinery placed upon these docks, the bet- 
terment of the ports, and adequate railroad 
facilities scon caused these ports to play 
a prominent part in the transmission of 
ore and, incidentally, helped the Ohio fur- 
naces to take high rank in the production 
of pig-iron. The great centre of steel pro- 
duction then, as now, was at Pittsburg, and 
the movement of ore was, naturally, from 
the Lake Superior region to the point of steel 
production, A number of furnaces began to 
spring up in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, and work has gone on until the val- 
leys from Warren to Pittsburg are lined 
with furnaces producing thousands of tons 
of material each month. An_ illustration 
of the vast growth of this business is seen 
in the fact that from the Ist of January, 
1903, to the Ist of August of the same year 
there had been placed in operation in that 
territory and other parts of Ohio near the 
lake ore-docks twenty new furnaces with a 
productive capacity in a year of about 3,- 


* 500,000 tons of pig-iron of various sorts. 


Here of late the tendency in Ohio has been 
to get away from some of the centralization 
of pig-iron production, and the tendency has 
become pronounced to build the blast-fur- 
naces nearer to the point of receipt of iron 
ore. This movement finds the newer furnaces 
clustering along the lake shore, where only 
switching charges will have to be met in 
getting the ore from the ore-docks to the 
furnace stock-piles. 

The natural advantage of Ohio as a pig- 
iron producing centre arises in part from 








sum total of the stone industry of the State. 
Like the sandstones, they, too, are found 
upon the surface at interior points at Day 
ton, Columbus, and at many points along 
the Big Four in Ohio. 

Tn the aggregate. the annual output of 
the stone quarries of the State amounts to 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 annually 
The output has doubled within the last ten 
years. The supply is practically inex 
haustible. and the demand increasing yea. 
by year. The actual capital invested in thi 
production of sandstone and limestone in 
the State is estimated at over $6,000,000. 






the enormous supply of limestone and of 
coal of the grade used in making coke. The 
stone quarries and the coal-mines are prac 
tically at the door of the furnaces, and the 
supplies of these minerals are virtually in- 
exhaustible, with the result that the pig- 
iron can be produced at a very low cost, the 
rates for transporting ore to Ohjo being also 
moderate. 

Although in some respects it is subor- 
dinate in many ways, the production of coal 
in Ohio is one of the matters of prime im- 
portance to the State industrially. Geolo- 
gists have said that the deposits through 
eastern and southeastern Ohio are but the 
continuation of those deposits: which under- 
lie the greater part of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. This fact gives to the coal 
in Ohio a certain quality which is recog- 
nized as the standard. The first discoveries 
of coal were in the Hocking and Shawnee 
valleys, which lie in the southeastern part of 
the State. The next point of production was 
in what is known as the Jackson district, 
which is in the same general territory. 
From there the points of production have 
spread. Now new mines having an_ enor- 
mous capacity are being opened in eastern 
Ohio. The Jackson, Massillon, and the 
Coshocton districts produce what is called 
domestic coal, while through the Hocking 
Valley and in eastern Ohio the mines have 
developed, while not exclusively, to a certain 
extent, a good run of what is known as 
steam coal. The varying needs of the State 
are therefore met from these mines, and, in 
addition, the enormous lake commerce, which 
is done through the Ohio ports, is swelled 
by the output of these mines. This output 
has been variously estimated. Owing to the 
peculiar trend of this trade, part of it go- 
ing for domestic consumption, part of it 
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moving to the lake ports and thence to the 
Northwest, and part of it going by the Ohio 
down to the Gulf ports, it has been difficult 


to estimate the volume of this traffic. The 
most nearly accurate figures which have 


been prepared have indicated that the out- 


ART 


HE establishment of plants for the man- 
T ufacturing of what is known as high 

art in bronze work is just now reach- 
ing a point of considerable development in 
Ohio. Bronze is one of the first matters in 
which high art work is done, but for cen- 
turies it seems to have deteriorated, only to 
reach the place in high art in buildings 
at this period in which it is but now reach- 
ing a state of very high development. The 
recent progress of the country towards the 
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put during 1902 from Ohio mines amounted 
to 14,000,000 tons, while that for 1903 was 
variously estimated by different authorities 
at between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons. 
During those two years the average selling 
price at the mines was about $1 50 a ton. 


IN BRONZE-WORK 


not been consigned in Ohio alone, but works 
of art of this manufacture have found a mar- 
ket in all enterprising cities, and quite a 
few products of this kind have been sold in 
foreign countries. In some of the factories 
as high as twenty-five artists are employed 
in the making of new designs; these designs 
are then given to the brass-moulders, who 
construct models from which a cast in wax 
is made. From these two casts are made, 
one in iron and one heavy mould in bronze, 


Bronze Doors for the Court of Appeals Building at Annapolis 


construction of skyscrapers and high build- 
gs Was at first along the line of the plain 
and sombre. The latter developments be- 


Cime Hore artistic, and now the interior fin- 
ishings of the work are of the highest char- 
acter, 


Throughout Ohio and throughout the en- 
‘ire nation the greatest possible pains have 
been taken in’ the finishing of office-build- 
gs: railings for balconies for all kinds of 


Purposes and of every character. In this 
work ‘le handling of bronze along the 


artistic lines has gained considerable in pro- 
Portion. Lately throughout the State, nota- 
bly in Yoledo, Hamilton, Columbus, Dayton, 
( Meinnti, and Cleveland factories have been 
frected which pay particular attention to 
the making of bronze and metal work, to be 
used for this purpose. This development has 


which are put through a hundred different 
filing processes. The work heretofore has 
been along the lines of comparatively crude 
moulding. 

The art has come into vogue, however, and 
the products are not only found in bank 
buildings, but in homes and even manu- 
facturing places. One company in Cleveland, 
which is interested in the development of 
this branch of the bronze industry, has a 
capitalization of over a million of dollars, 
being the only one of that kind in the State. 
This company has branch offices in Pitts- 
burg, New York, and London, and has prac- 
tically been the founder of the industry in 
this State. The bronze doors for the Court 
of Appeals Building at Annapolis, repro- 
duced on this page, were made by a Cleve- 
land firm—the W. 8. Tyler Company. 
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gent, prosperous workers, in mod- 
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HIS Concern is one of the largest manufacturers 
of high-grade hardware specialties, being one of 
the very few producers of this line of goods that require 
no outside assistance in any process of manufacturing. 
To bring about this very and complete up-to-date 
condition it has been necessary to operate a Grey Iron 
Foundry, Machine Shop, Japan Ovens, Plating Plant, 
as well as Carpenter and Pattern Shops, each being 
complete in itself. ; 
Their Grey Iron Foundry is of large capacity and 
able to produce more tonnage than could be handled 
by their other departments. 
This excess tonnage has been used to supply the 
automobile and gas-engine manufacturers with their 
more intricate cored work, and this feature has added 
materially to the prestige as a concern able to satisfy 
exacting demands and to produce duplicate parts of dif- 
ficult castings at an insured rate of output per pattern. 
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is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
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No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instantly with a match. Every 
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Washing 
. HE making of the first cash register 
Machin e grew out of the needs of a storekeeper 
for protection in his store sales, and 
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THE CASH-REGISTER INDUSTRY 


it is in the elaboration of this protection 
that register manufacturers and inventors 
have been striving for twenty-five years. 
To-day registers are made which prevent 
mistakes in, and print a record of, every 
one of the transactions possible in a shop— 
cash and credit sales, payments on account, 
money paid out, and money changed for ac- 
commodation of customers. Besides record- 
ing every detail of these transactions, these 
machines show which clerk carried on the 
deal, and also print a receipt for the cus- 
tomers. 

The development of the register industry 
began in the late seventies. Several attempts 
to work out satisfactorily the: idea of a me- 
chanical cashier had been made prior to this 
time: but it was a business man of Ohio 
who succeeded in developing a practical ma- 
chine. The story is illustrative of American 
resourcefulness. 

In 1879 Jacob A. Ritty, a citizen of Day- 
ton, established a small lunch - counter and 
eating - house at a railway station in the 
town, which was growing rapidly under the 
impetus of the Western tide of travel. This 
eatering venture was outside Ritty’s reg- 
ular business, and he was forced to rely on 
clerks to care for the details of the man- 
agement. . a 

Customers were plentiful in the new place, 
and the proprietor expected to reap a harvest 
of profit. His surprise was consequently 
great when, at the end of a certain period, 
he balanced his accounts and found a loss. 
The careless handling of the money, made 
possible by the use of a cash drawer, caused 
constant loss through mistakes and dishon- 
esty. 

While worrying over the problem of stop- 
ping the losses Ritty went on a trip abroad. 
While on the passage over he was one day 
in the ship’s engine-room when his eye light- 
ed on the automatic’ indicator of the pro- 
pelling shaft’s revolutions. As he watched 
the mechanism he saw in the indicator the 
germ of the mechanical cashier which would 
protect his business. Returning home he en- 
listed the services of his brother, who was 
an efficient mechanic, and the results of their 
efforts were the Ritty and Birch patents, 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States in later years declared were prac- 
tically the basis of commercial registers. 
With the issuance of the patents Ritty sold 
his rights to a number of fellow citizens, who 
formed a company to engage in the making 
of cash registers. 

The first machine made was a dial regis- 
ter of curious appearance. It was crude, 
but useful, and many were sold. Meanwhile 
Ritty and Birch had gone on with their in- 
ventions, finally perfecting a key machine 
with indicators in place of a dial. 

In 1884 John H. Patterson was a coal- 


ELECTRICAL 


HE position which Ohio has taken in 

| the iron and steel trades has made 
possible and potent a certain collateral 
development which has come to be of vast 
importance. When the pig-iron industry 
grew in New England, it began to spread 
into the West, finding lodgment eventually 
in the Ohio valleys. The inspiration which 
was gained at that time seems never to have 
been lost, as the American development has 
been steady ever since. The same _ thing 
may be said of the finished steel. English 
capital supplied the means for the experi- 
ments, and the development of the manu- 
facture of soft steel has begun in Ohio. It 
was in Cleveland that the standard of soft 
steel was set. These two developments have 
had a vast influence upon the industrial 
situation of the State. The device for ma- 
king soft steel was soon adopted, and now 
American soft steel is the standard. This 
accomplished, the next thing was to put 
up mills which could produce material 
che.ply. It soon became the central idea 
in steel-making that certain costs such as 
labor, fuel, raw material, ete., are what 
ought to be called fixed. It remained for 
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mine operator in a near-by town. In cor 
nection with the mine was run a general sto: 
where losses in receipts had grown unt 
the need for some check on sales was 

necessity. In this predicament Mr. Patte: 
son bought two cash registers and instal): 
them in the store. Immediately their be) 
efit was apparent, and Mr. Patterson sa 
that if registers could be of benefit to hi: 
they could be to other merchants. He \ 

not slow in acting upon his theory, and wi: 

his brother, Frank J. Patterson, began i» 
develop the industry. 

In the same year a Louisville firm enter: 
the register business with a capital of $150 
000. They called their machine a mon 
changer, for its particular advantage w:s 
in facilitating the making of change; but 
it lacked proper devices for recording trans- 
actions. 

During the next four years four new con- 
panies were formed to manufacture regis 
ters, among them one organized in 18s) 
with a capital stock of $300,000. 

With the beginning of the next decade 
came the high tide of organization, and 
within a few years hundreds of: thousands 
of dollars were lost in attempts to float 
companies and put on the market practical 
registers. In 1890 ten companies were start- 
ed. In 1893 the tide reached its height, when 
sixty .companies incorporated for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing registers. It was 
the banner year, for the decline came rapid- 
ly, and two years later only eight com- 
panies appeared in the field, while in another 
year only one group of men had the courage 
to attempt an onslaught upon the register 
market. Since then no new companies have 
been formed. 

The records show that in the twenty years 
since the first register was made by Ritty 
over two hundred concerns have entered the 
register business. Nearly all failed to suc- 
ceed, because their machines were not prac- 
tical. It is estimated that $5,000,000 was 
dost in a decade by the failure of these 
companies, The second company in_ the 
field discontinued after several years’ exist- 
ence. 

Most of these manufacturers are out of 
active business, many of them because of in- 
fringement of the early register patents. 
Improvements in registers had come rapidly, 
and where the pioneer company began with 
two patents in 1880, it holds at the end of 
twenty years 931 patents, covering some 
twenty thousand separate claims. This 
gives an illustration of the growth and im- 
provement in the machines. 

Altogether this chapter of America’s in- 
dustrial history is one of exceeding interest 
and if the inside story shall ever come to be 
written its romance will overshadow fiction. 
Ohio is proud that the industry had its 
origin and development in her borders. It 
does honor to the energy and enterprise of 
the State. 


MACHINERY 


the steel-makers, therefore, to construct ma- 
chinery whi’. would bring about economy in 
the production of steel regardless of the cost 
of ingredients. At first this work was done 
by engineers, who made plans upon which 
others worked. Then the engineers became 
both designers and constructors, and_ built 
their own shops. These factories are now 
spread all over Ohio. Electric cranes were 
invented which handle the heaviest plates 
and beams. Then came the working oui of 
another invention, an automatic furnace 
“charger.” Before that time large plates 
were handled by cranes with ropes and other 
devices requiring enormous labor costs. wr 
naces were being ‘“ charged ” by men working 
with long-handled Jadles. The men were re- 
moved and supplanted by automatic ma- 
chinery. About the same time work bezan 
on the development of a machine which 
would make a rod out of a billet with only 
ene rolling, instead of the numerous rollings 
previously required. This has been success 
tul. As a result of these two inventions 
alone Ohio companies are producing heavy 
machinery worth millions of dollars 4 
year. 
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sible, to make a statement of the amount 

of money which has been expended in 
the manufacture of heavy machinery in Ohio. 
The industry is divided into two branches. 
One is for the manufacture of en- 
gincs to be used in the various shops 
in the State where steel is made, 
and the other is for the purpose of ma- 
king machinery to handle the steel and 
iron in the various stages toward what is 
known as the finished product. It becomes 
diflicult to estimate the outlay when it is 
said that the larger factories alone have a 
capital of upwards of $3,000,000, while those 
companies which make machinery for trains 
and other rolling-mill devices have started 
with a capitalization ranging up into the 
millions, averaging, for ‘the larger ones, 
about $1,000,000 to the plant, many of them 
running over those figures. There is an im- 
portant. company of engine - builders in 


* would be very difficult, if not impos- 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY IN 


HEAVY MACHINERY 
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Youngstown, and makers of lighter machines 
in Mt. Vernon, Salem, and Hamilton. Be- 
sides these there are companies which manu- 
facture blast-furnace and_ steel-mill equip- 
ment, and which have a large enough cap- 
italization to be classed among the leaders 
in the industry at Canton, Youngstown, 
Alliance, and Cleveland. This latter com- 
pany has two shops, one recently constructed 
at Cleveland and the other at Akron. It is 
estimated that the combined output of the 
engine-works is about 300,000 horse-power, 
while the average output of the roll-machine 
implement works is about 117,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

These industries are yet in their infancy 
in the State. It has been said by some of the 
more advanced men in the steel industry of 
this territory that this industry is yet in 
its infancy west of the Alleghenies, and that 
the development of the future will be along 
these lines. 


OHIO 


BY ANDREW W. FEUSS 


tre of an extensive timber-producing 

area, has many large and important 
furniture-factories, show-case and _ fixture 
works, sash, door, and blind factories, saw 
and planing mills, as well as carriage, 
wagon, and farm-implement works, veneer 
and hardwood lumber mills; and the State 
supplies a large proportion of the intricate 
machinery used in the working of wood. 

Enormous factories occupying acres of 
floor space, which confine their efforts sole- 
ly to the manufacture of the highest types 
of labor-saving devices for working and fin- 
ishing wood in all its many processes, from 
the rough-hewn timber to the most beauti- 
fully carved and finished cabinet-work, have 
their home in Cincinnati, which, with its 
railroads radiating in every direction, and 
its splendid river facilities, stands to-day 
preeminent in this important branch of the 
machinery world. 

About the year 1830, before the advent 
of the railroads across the Alleghenies, cer- 
tain Kastern manufacturers, realizing the 
growing demand for wood-working machinery 
in this part of the country, and knowing the 
difficulty of transportation across the moun- 
tains, located their plants in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This industry has been so thoroughly sys- 
tematized and so ably handled that to-day 
there is more wood-working machinery made 
in Cincinnati than in any other place in the 
world, 

The output of the various factories of that 
city is fully ten million dollars per annum. 


T State of Ohio, situated in the cen- 


The growth of this industry has naturally 
gathered together the most skilled designers 
of machinery, expert mechanical engineers, 
and the highest type of mechanics. Ma- 
chinery builders from foreign countries when 
visiting America rarely fail to visit the 
works there located, which are recognized 
as the most advanced in their line. 

The extent of the business enables the fac- 
tories to specialize in their work. Dis- 
tinctive departments are devoted to the man- 
ufacture of planers alone; other depart- 
ments make exclusively band saws, while 
others again make only circular saws. 

There is hardly an _ operation in the 
manipulation of wood formerly done entire- 
ly by band tools that has not its special ma- 
chine, and many of these labor-saving de- 
vices were originated in Cincinnati. For in 
stance, the friezing or shaping machine 
which is now used in every country of the 
world originated and was first made and 
used in a factory in Cincinnati, so also with 
the “ jig” or unstrained scroll saw. Many 
improvementg on other machines were also 
first made there. 

Heavy machines for the working of large- 
sized railroad and bridge timbers for arse- 
nals and navy-yards are supplied from there 
io almost every government of the civilized 
world, and band-saw mil!s, for the reduction 
of logs into standard-length lumber, flooring- 
machines for the manufacture of ceiling, 
flooring, casing, and drop siding, as well as 
the all-important machines for moulding, 
shaping, sandpapering, mortising, tenoning, 
graining, dovetailing, matching, mitering, 
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One of the Largest Engineering Plants in the World at Alliance, Ohio 
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lead the world in the excellence and advance- 
ment of their design and mechanism. 

An important branch of the wood-working 
machinery business is that of carriage and 
wagon machinery. Automatic spoke - lathes 
which make a complete wagon spoke by sim- 
ply placing an original model of same in the 


A LIFE-SAVING 


saving device with ships in case of col- 

lision or accident is that the hull it- 
self should be rendered non-sinkable. Boats, 
life-preservers, and all other devices of this 
nature, however good, are simply auxiliaries 
and makeshifts after the hull fails in its 
flotation. The main point in case of marine 
disasters has been and always will be to 
maintain flotation of the hull, if not perma- 
nently, at least long enough to bring these 
auxiliaries into effective use. Without flota- 
tion first being secured in the hull, all 
these auxiliary life-saving devices are often 
absolutely useless. Hitherto this flotation 
has been properly sought, and in the only 
way. through an expensive subdivision of the 
hull by bulkheads. But doorways have been 
proved necessary in many of these bulkheads 
for efficiency in working the ship. These 
doorways are the points where the bulkhead 
system fails, and unless these doors can be 
closed water-tight, with certainty and 
promptness, without danger of injuring or of 
imprisoning the working force, and without 
stopping necessary intercommunication, this 
expensive insurance by bulkheads becomes 
useless and remains simply a pretence. 

It has taken a number of appalling marine 
disasters, as well as hundreds of lesser acci- 
dents, to teach this truth to ship-owners, sea- 
goers, and the general public; and even now, 
after such lessons as Victoria, Elbe, Bour- 
gogne, and Rio Janeiro, many people still 
retain their time-honored confidence in bulk- 
heads with ordinary doors. 

In case of emergency there is now a sys- 


Ts: most important and effective life- 


machine, and hub and rim machinery, bend 
ing machines, etc., are most interesting and 
ingenious inventions. The ingenuity an 
skill shown in this line of work are a part ot 
the progressive idea which places Ohio move 
and more every year in the front rank of 
manufacture and industrial art. 


INDUSTRY 


tem which closes the power doors and power 
hatches from a central station in the pilot- 
house or on the bridge of a ship, just as if 
the officer there could reach out and _ place 
his hand on each individual door or hatch; 
it reaches out to save the ship before the 
collision happens; it saves the ship by per- 
fecting the ship’s cellular structure and stop- 
ping up the holes in the bulkheads, so ma- 
king her unsinkable; it does this without en- 
dangering any one by sudden closings, and 
in such a manner that the power remains 
with the man at any door to reopen it 
quickly for escape or for passage on duties, 
the door reclosing automatically. 

These electric - power doors are bound to 
be an important feature in the greater safety 
of first-class merchant and naval ships in the 
future. The system was devised in 1895 by 
an ex-naval officer and graduate of Annapolis 
who had long experience at sea and in the 
construction of ships and machinery. In its 
hydraulic form it was first adopted by the 
United States navy in 1897, and _ installed 
on one old ship for cruising tests; it was 
then, in its pneumatic form with many im- 
provements, installed on ten new ships of the 
United States navy for further service tests 
and development. 

In its perfected electric form it is now be- 
ing installed on thirteen new ships of the 
largest size in the United States navy. The 
electric system has also been installed re- 
cently on two French armored cruisers for 
sea tests, and on the American steam-yacht 
Noma. It is a life-saving industry for which 
credit is due to Ohio capital. 


AN OIL-PRODUCING STATE 


BY F. F. DUNCAN 


HIO occupies first place among the 
O oil-producing States. Over thirty 

years ago the limitations of the 
original Pennsylvania oil-fields had been ex- 
tended across the Ohio borders. A decade 
later oil was found to exist in great quanti- 
ties in the Trenton limestone formation at 
Lima, in northwestern Ohio. Both fields 
have reached the maximum of their develop- 
ment. The Trenton fields have extended 
into Indiana, and the Appalachian fields have 
crossed Virginia into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, but of the annual production of the 
two fields, amounting to about 50,000,000 
barrels, Ohio is furnishing 38 per cent. 

The southwestern Ohio fields for the twelve 
months ending February 29, 1904, produced 
slightly over 5,000,000 barrels, with a total 
value slightly in excess of $8,000,000. The 
Ohio division of the Trenton limestone 
fields produced during the same period over 
14,000,000 barrels, netting the producers 
nearly $16,000,000 at the wells. During the 
calendar year 1902 the combined product for 
the two fields in this State sold for $20,- 
757.000. The fact that the product for the 
twelve months ending February 29, 1904, 
brought nearly $24,000,000 was due to the 
highest prices that have obtained for years. 
The increase in value was made in the face 
of a decline of about 5 per cent. in pro- 
duction. 

That the fields have reached the maximum 
of their production is evinced from the fact 
that the drilling operations have been going 
forward at the rate of over 4000 wells per 
annum during the past few years, and the 
new production from these wells is scarcely 
sufficient to prevent a decline in the total 
output. Occasional extensions to previously 
defined limits are found, but the great ma- 
jority of the new operations are confined to 
proven territory. 
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In southeastern Ohio the fields extend 
from Marietta, in Washington County, north 
to Scio, in Harrison County, with the centre 
of operations at Macksburg. In_ north- 
western Ohio, Lima and Findlay are cen- 
tres of operation, the fields extending west- 
ward over the Indiana line, and north to 
Toledo. 

In southeastern Ohio the petroleum de- 
posits are carried in the sandstone forma- 
tions in strata varying in depth from 600 to 
2100 feet from the surface. Wherever the 
strata take an anticlinal formation oil 
deposits are usually found, but as there are 
no surface conformations corresponding to 
the anticlines of the rock beneath, geo- 
logical research has failed of any benefit to 
the prospector for oil. He must drill to 
find it. 

In the northwestern Ohio fields, the oil- 
bearing strata are more uniform, and 
wherever the porous limestone formation has 
been found to produce oil the operations in 
that vicinity may be followed with reason- 
able certainty. The famous “ Cincinnati 
Arch” has lifted the Trenton limestone for- 
mation into a great broad swell. On and 
near the crest of this natural gas is found, 
and farther down: the flanks petroleum has 
accumulated. The two fields mentioned pro- 
duce crude of a paraffine base, and the dis- 
tillate furnishes a large percentage of pure 
illuminating oil. For this reason the crude 
is of a much higher marketable value than 
the recent discoveries in Texas and Califor 
nia, which are largely of an asphalt base. 

Many companies are active in the develop- 
ment of the fields, but the major portion of 
the production is owned by stock comp:ntes 
and individual oil operators. Leases are ne 
gotiated upon the basis of one-eighth ro) alty 
to the owner for the privilege of the oi! am 
gas rights. 
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WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


NY one who realizes the value of that 
A sturdy pocket mechanism—the watch— 
may feel that Ohio has rendered great 
service to the people everywhere; inasmuch 
as she ranks high among those States pro- 
ducing time-pieces. She has the largest 
complete wateh - factory in the world. Her 
watch experts have furnished ideas and 
planned improvements in watch construction 
that put the American watch of to-day far 
in the lead. The Ohio watches are particu- 
larly remarkable for their character and 
individuality—they have the proper admix- 
ture of Western progressiveness in their con- 
stitution. Ohio watch-builders are commit- 
ted to the “complete watch” idea; move- 
ments and cases are not ordinarily sold 
separately, but each watch goes out in com- 
plete time-keeping order. 

About the close of the civil war, Mr. John 
(. Dueber began the manufacture of watch- 
cases in a very small way at Cincinnati,— 
this was the first step towards the establish- 
ment of Ohio’s present watch industry. The 
business grew slowly at first, and at the end 
of ten years there were perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty men employed, most of the business 
being done near at home. Then more repre- 
sentatives were put out, the East, West, and 
the South were invaded, and the business 
advanced vigorously. A larger factory be- 
came necessary, and many cities made 
liberal offers of land and money to secure 
the watch-case enterprise. Mr. Deuber 


selected Canton, now famous as McKinley’s 
home .city, and established there the new 
case factory. He also purchased the Hamp- 
den Watch Company, and moved its factory 
to Canton, from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

His enterprise—the manufacture of move- 
ment and case at the same factory—has 
grown to such an extent that his plant is 
the largest complete watch - factory in the 
world, and his employees are a goodly share 
of Canton’s population. 

About ten years ago was introduced a 
watch especially designed to meet the exact- 
ing demands of railroad service. Many tests 
were made under actual conditions on the 
Lake Shore and Pennsylvania Railroads. 
Models were studied and improvements made 
until now a watch is perfected which shows 
safe results in railroad time-keeping. These 
new-idea watches are dedicated to the great 
railroads of America; and Cleveland, Ohio, 
became known the country over among trans- 
portation men as the home of the new rail- 
road watch, the business man’s watch,— 
for the hurrying man of affairs is also a 
Cleveland enterprise; and comes fittingly 
from the home of that great business man 
and politician,—the late Senator M. A. 
Hanna. 

Both the watch and clock industries in 
Ohio are at the present time in prosperous 
condition, and the outlook is good for con- 
tinued progress in both industries. 


AUTOMOBILES 


BY ALEXANDER WINTON 


HIO has been designated the first 
O American State, because it was the 
first commonwealth added to the 
original thirteen that had been settled by 
representatives of all the States then ex- 
isting. Other States were admitted before 
Ohio, but these had been peopled by pioneers 
from single States, and not from the entire 
Union. In the production of automobiles 
Ohio’s position is also that of the first 
American State. Elsewhere experiments in 
horseless carriages may possibly have been 
engaged in earlier, but Ohio was the first to 
achieve commercial success with the newest 
form of locomotion, and, in becoming fash- 
ion, it has maintained its premiership. 

A review of the development of automo- 
bile manufacture in Ohio must necessarily 
he somewhat local in character, for the fact 
is that Ohio gains credit from what Cleve- 
land has done in greater proportion than 
from automobile progress elsewhere in the 
Buckeye State. Barring Cleveland and To- 
ledo, the manufacture of motor-cars in Ohio 
has not been a great industry, while Toledo’s 
importance is of recent growth. Cleveland, 
then, is from many points of view the auto- 
mobile centre. 

In February, 1898, it was decided that a 
Cleveland-made car had reached the point 
where it could be offered for general sale. 
This decision prompted the issuance of a 
challenve for a long-distance race, in which 
the merits of competing-cars could be thor- 
cughly tested. The challenge was never ac- 
cepted. and inasmuch as this first carriage 
Was placed on the market in the following 
month, it is a safe conclusion that in point 
of priority it held the honor. 

The challenge above referred to is inter- 






esting in its historical connection and is 
therefore appended: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 26, 1898. 
We he vy challenge any American or Euro- 
pean manufacturer of motor-carriages, working 
wnder any system, for a race from Chicago to 
New You). city, or over any other route in the 


United S:ates of not less than 1000 miles. 

The oy conditions named are that com- 
petitor shall use regular stock machines in- 
Stead of specially built racing-machines. The 
object, o! ‘he trial being a practical test of time, 
durabili - and running expenses, a complete 


and offic record of same shall be kept. 

én hallener will compete with a_ regular 

single-se: d stock phaeton, carrying driver and 

rod Dasscuger. Date preferably in July or 

August, 

gt i898 automobile manufacture in 
No and particularly in Cleveland has been 

4 series of constant successes. Developments 





in cars and in plants have been rapid, and 
to-day the Forest City supplies four-fifths of 
the big touring-cars that are purchased in 
the United States, and turns out products, 
which, from the standpoint of excellence, are 
inferior to cars made nowhere else. This 
statement is not intended to draw a com- 
parison between foreign-made touring-cars 
that sell at $15,000 to $30,000 and Cleve- 
Jand-made touring-ears that retail at $2500. 
One has no reason to expect $30,000 qualiiyv 
and refinement at $2500, and yet these same 
$2500 American-made cars have been known 
to scale hills, traverse rocky roads, and pull 
through deserts and swamps where no Euro- 
pean car has ever proved its worth. 

It was a Cleveland-made car that made 
the first journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and this car is the only one that 
ever crossed the continent in the hands of 
an amateur driver and entirely independent 
of assistance from the manufacturer. It is 
a Cleveland-made car that holds practically 
ali the world’s speed records, whether made 
on track or beach. And it was a Cleveland- 
made car that, by defeating William. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., in Florida last January, won 
the world’s straightaway-mile championship 
from the finest, costliest, and highest-pow- 
ered car ever made in Europe. 








In Cleveland millions of dollars are in- 
vested in the automobile industry, and thou 
sands of mechanics depend upon the pro 
duction of motor-cars for their livelihood. 


The city claims the largest and best 
equipped. automobile factory in the world. 


TEXTILES AND WEARING 
APPAREL 


REPRESENTATIVE merchant in one 
A of our larger Ohio cities, speaking of 

the methods of merehandizing in days 
gone by, said: “When I started in  busi- 
ness, forty years ago, stocks of ready-to- 
wear apparel were not a part of the outfit 
of a merchant’s stock of goods. This braneh 
of business, as it is carried on to-day, had 
not at that time been developed. 

“ Notice this section of my store, which I 
now devote to stocks of hosiery and under 
wear. In those days we carried the yarns: 
knitting was a home industry. Flannels and 
other fabrics were sold by the yard in large 
quantities for underwear. To-day few of 
these articles are made by ‘ndividuals. They 
are invariably bought ready-made. 

“Take shoes, for instance, and see what 
strides have been made in the manufacture 
of them, and what a small percentage of the 
people now have their shoes made to order, 
and go through the entire range of all arti- 
cles of dress for men, women, and children, 
and you will find the same conditions pre 
vailing, that instead of these articles being 
made in the home, or made to order, this 
method has within the last decade given 
way to the manufacture of ready-to-wear 
garments, and any piece of wearing apparel 
of any kind can now be found on sale, fash- 
ioned according to the latest styles.” 

The manufacture of men’s clothing came 
first. The industry of manufacturing wom- 
en’s wear, as carried on to-day in this coun- 
try, did not receive much impetus until 
about thirty years ago. The industry in 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
and Wrenches 


This firm was organized at Mount Carmel, Conn., 
in 1867, as a partnership, by T. H. Lamson, S. W. 
Sessions and I. P. Lamson,and removed to Cleveland 
in 1869, where their business increased to such an ex- 


| tent that in 1882 they were compelled to build a new 


factory. On August 17th, 1882, the senior member 
of the firm, Mr. ‘l’. H. Lamson, died, and on Novem- 
ber 5th, 1883, the present company was incorporated. 
Mr. S. W. Sessions died September 7th, 1go02, and 
the present officers and directors are: 


I. P. LAMSON, President F. C. CASE, Vice-President 
If. C. HOLT, Secretary J.G. JENNINGS, Treasurer 
and C. 11. SESSIONS, of Los Angeles, Cal., Director 








“STANDARD ” 


Motors and Dynamos 


You should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with our comprehensive line 
of motors, which we make in a 
wide range of sizes from ifs to 
Our Standard Motor 
tells about them. 
Copy is yours for the asking. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Undeniable 
Excellence 
Marks every point in the design, 


fofeyel-te utters (oyele-telemr-te)eestele 
ments of 


Peerless 


Direct Drive 


Touring Cars 


$3,700 to $6,000 


They are built to give solid comfort 
and to stand wear without constant 


attention. Four cylinder vertical mo- 
tors, sliding gear transmission, bevel 
gear drive direct on high speed—forced 
feed lubrication, long wheel base, cold 
rolled pressed steel frame. 

These are only a few points of Peerless 
perfection. The catalogue tells the rest. 
Photogravure of the Peerless Girl No. 1, here 
illustrated, size 18x28 inches, free from adver- 
tising, mailed for 10 cents. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Member Ass'n Licensed Automobile Mfrs, 





FRANCIS L. ROBBINS, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. R. BEESON, Sec’y & Auditor, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


W.K. FIELD, Vice-Pres’t & Treas., 
Columbus, Ohio. 








Tue New Pittspurch Goat Company 


<> 


MINES 
POWELL’S RUN NOS 1 & 3 
CAWTHORNE, BRIAR RIDGE 
MURRAY CiTY, GREENDALE 





MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


HOCKING VALLEY COAL 


SHIPPING DOCKS, 


ll Upper and Lower 
Lake Ports. 


GENERAL OFFICES, NO. 50 EAST BROAD ST. 


__CoLumBus, OHIO 
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Ohio ean be said to have been establi-iied 
about that length of time. 

There were some factories in operation be- 
fore that time, but their output was com- 
paratively limited. The first thing to be de- 
veloped was the manufacture of Cloaks, 
which displaced shawls. It took some years 
before this was brought about, but the in- 
dustry grew with each year, more manu- 
facturers going into the business, until 
shawls had been entirely displaced. 

This gave the manufacturer only a fall 
season in which to work his plant, and al- 
though a few articles were made for spring 
wear, he was compelled to look around for 
something to do to keep his plant in opera- 
tion during the spring and early summer 

The manufacturer succeeded in develop- 
ing the suit and skirt business, which dis- 
placed to a great extent ordinary dvess- 
making and also brought about the further 
development of the trade by the manufacture 
of shirt-waists, costumes, dresses, ete., until 
women can now buy their entire wardrobe 
ready-made, and be assured of the correct- 
ness of the styles. 

The making of correct styles by manufae- 
turers is one of the features of the women’s 
garment business. The layman often asks 
the manufacturer, “ How do you get your 
styles, and are you sure they are the cor- 
rect things?” Of course a retailer’s stock 
must be ordered, in part at least, in advance 
of the season, and the matter of style is one 
of the all-important features to be looked 
after. 

In catering to the needs in men’s wear 
fewer difficulties are encountered in bringing 
out correct styles, although in recent years 
men’s wear has been subject to more changes 
in style than formerly. 

In Colonial times the belles of the nation 
would go to England and bring over dresses 
made of the rich brocades and silks of the 
period. These gowns would remain in a 
family for some years, to be worn and be 
considered in style. 

The styles do not long remain 
in the hands of any manufacturer. As soon 
as his goods are on the market the style 
becomes public property. The origin of 
fashions, as employed by the manufacturer 
of ladies’ garments, is interesting. There 
was a time when the country followed the 
styles set by the fashionable centres of 
Europe. This is becoming less the case each 
vear. In Ohio, however, as elsewhere, the 
trade is still somewhat dominated by Euro- 
pean ideas. j 

As stated above, the growth of this busi- 
ness dates back about thirty years, and, like 
all large industries. was started in a small 
way. In its early history it was looked 
upon as an experiment by those engaged in 
it, and merchants took hold of the output 
of the small manufacturers of that time 
cautiously. 

It grew rapidly, and with the advent 
of large numbers of women into _ busi- 
ness careers. who could not take the time 
to make up their clothes as before, and with 
the energy applied in developing the. busi- 
ness, increased demand was created by pro- 
ducing constantly attractive, stylish gar- 
ments, until we find now an enormous devel- 
opment of this industry. 

In the State of Ohio the yearly output 
of factory-made men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s clothing amounts to probably $40,- 
000,000, giving employment to thousands of 
men and women. These goods are made 
mainly in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Toledo. 
Cleveland leads in the manufacture of wom- 
en’s apparel, Cincinnati in men’s clothing. 

In Cleveland the output has been doubled 
in the past five years, and is constantly 
growing. The industry in its various de- 
partments employs about 9000 men and 
women in the city of Cleveland. Taking 
the manufacturing industries of the State, 
the iron industries lead in volume of prod- 
uct, but the manufacture of men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing is the second manufacturing 
industry at the present time in the State. 

Time was when the East predominated 
in this field. It still maintains a command 
ing position, but the Ohio cities are strongly 
intrenched, and the product is of a high 
order. The manufacturing plants in Ohio 
are, as a rule, on account of less erewded 
conditions, cheaper rents, ete., more savitary 
in their arrangements, giving better |1ving 
and working conditions to those em] ryed 
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in the trade than in the closely congested 

a conditions of the East. 
In the cities where the larger plants are 
located, and the more diversified lines of 








on eoods are manufactured, about half of the 
“ employees in the trade are men. 
wd The Ohio manufacturers send their output 
ids all over the country, the larger volume of it 
Uy soing to the Middle West and West, al- 
ie though a large percentage of the product 
i’ finds its way into the Eastern market. 
ll 
ul- ‘ 
ng The Labor War in Colorado 
or Views of the situation in Telluride: A conflict involv- -9,% (0) 
‘a- ing the principles upon which are based the relations KE 
between capital and labor in all parts of the country TH E 

Ml By Charlotte Teller We I ey el E R 
3S- : Tue new declaration of martial law at 
er Telluride, Colorado, and the recent arrest of 
re the president of the Western Federation of 
til Miners, on the charge of having desecrated 
be the American flag by printing upon it some 
ct- erievances of the miners, open a new chap- 

; ter in the strike of the metalliferous workers 
ie: in Colorado. 
's Telluride is a town of 2500 people, in 
ks the southwestern part of Colorado, and the 
ur disturbance there far transcends the effects 
r- of any ordinary labor strike. Situated in a BERDAN & CO. 
ck cleft of the mountains, which tower above 
ce it to the height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet, ¢ r 06 [ 4 = TOLEDO. 
ne it is the centre of a rich gold and silver & CHICAGO 
ed mining region, and a market for the ranches ° 

which lie in the fertile valleys in the vicinity. 

ar It is not what is known as a “ poor man’s 








ng camp,”’ because the treasures of the mountain 
Ts are secured only by extensive operations re- 
es quiring large capital. Hence there are few 
miners there who are working for them- 
on selves, and the great body of laborers are 
es in the employ of three or four large mining 
he companies operating near the town. 
a Upon these companies the town is, in 
be many ways, dependent for its business and 
growth. There have been strikes and col- 
ts lisions in the past between the mine man- 
on agers and the miners, the most important 
‘le of which was in July, 1901, when the strik- = 
of ing miners, after an exchange of shots with 
er the mine guards, drove the non-union miners 
re and the guards over the hill and took pos- 
he session of one of the mines. 
of This outbreak, the culmination of a long 
ch series of attacks and counter attacks, re- 
he sulted in the killing of two guards and one 
0- union miner. It is not claimed, however, 
that this proceeding was authorized or 
si- ’ sanctioned by the miners’ union. That strike 
ke grew out of the objection of the miners to 
ul | the contract system, and was settled by the 
ed ; abandenment of that system and the hiring 
m ; of the men by the day. By the terms of the 
ut Ee settlement the men agreed to work for three | 
ne years. 
: The present strike began in September last 
nt ; in the demand of the mill-men for an eight- 
si- hour day. The mills were operated by two 
ne : shifts—-one of thirteen hours and one of 
th eleven hours. These shifts, the men insisted, 
31- ; were too long. The mine managers declined 
‘0- § to change the hours; the men held two meet- 
ur : Ings to consider the situation, and by a 
el- J unanimous vote decided to strike. The 
: miners being bound by the contract of 1901 
ut f were powerless to help the mill-men, but the 
il- A cooks, waiters, and dishwashers, who have 
a : eg of their own, refused to work for Ee . 
0 d le non-union men employed to supply the M 52 
“4 _ ag of the acters," sad in samniunniee as ore ight 
0. le mines were shut down. G d h 
Ls : As to the miners, it was at the outset f, ona 00 Watc 
y © tral = ° . 
ie tc hemeae ie ae ee oe Y If we could take you into the great watch works at 
z - ° af : . . me ¢ ‘ 
ly ' men their moral and probably their financial # Canton, Ohio, and show you the infinite care with 
e q support. and were, in a measure, res si- ff ic af 
nd ble fer the strike. Taler, nel, iy fash, ak bees every « ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


Sect and wit tame suaaaiis aan nos abe i} DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH 


have a-sumed the attitude of strikers. The 











4 Be A 2 is made , realize why the sber-H: nis the best wateh pro- 
m § - managers did not refuse to treat with = ee te would “ lize ing Due aerate a i the be t wateh pro 
ng 3 the unions. Negotiations were well under yrs any w 0 * the = . wi agen = ee difference between 
; nes ae . > cases made here : » cusses 8 . sles v marks. v 
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stated, dependent upon the mining com- 
panies, and the community being compose! 
of practically but two classes — those who 
worked for the mining companies and thos¢ 
whose business was, to a great degree, su)- 
ported by those companies—there was nat- 
urally a sharp division between the two 
classes—labor and its adherents and _ the 
mine-owners and their friends. 

Some two years or more ago one of thc 
newspapers of the town was boycotted fur 
advocating the cause of the miners’ union, 
Then followed a boycott, on the part of the 
union and its supporters, of the other news- 
paper and of a number of business houses, 
Thus the town was divided into two hostile 
factions, nominally under the banners of 
unionism and non-unionism. 

The opponents of the union formed first 
a business men’s association, which later }e- 
came a Citizens’ Alliance. In November 
the Governor sent some 400 or more militia 
to Telluride. This effectively broke off the 
negotiations for the settlement of the strike, 
and the mine managers, with their property 
under the protection of the militia, increased 
the number of non-union men employed, and 
declared the strike a failure. 

It is said that this movement for calling 
in the militia was supported by a written 
request of the sheriff. However that may be, 
the troops were called out on the allega- 
tion that there was a reign of terror in San 
Miguel County, and that the civil authori- 
ties were unable to control the lawless ele- 
ment. The strikers, it was said, would 
neither work themselves nor allow others to 
work, and it was said that such proceedings 
might well call for stern measures on the 
part of the Executive. 

On the other hand, the men at the head 
of the union in Telluride declare that they 
recognize the futility of an attempt to coerce 
the mine-owners or the non-union men, and 
the injury to their cause by acts of violence. 
Hence, they say, they have sternly repressed 
all idea of interference with the employment 
of non-union men. They say, moreover, that 
they will win by peaceful means, because of 
the great difficulty in finding any large num- 
ber of skilled miners who are willing to 
work where there is a strike on. They point 
to the fact that the miners from the lead 
regions of Missouri, now largely employed 
in the Telluride district, are not familiar 
with the mining of precious metals, and can 
do but little work at so high an altitude, if 
they do not break down entirely. 

Here again one finds it difficult to get at 
the facts, one party insisting that the mines 
are running full-handed and that the strike 
is a failure, and the other pointing to the 
crowd of men coming down from the mines 
every. pay-day. 

But the result of this particular strike 
pales into insignificance in the face of the 
contest now waging in Telluride. 

The president of the Citizens’ Alliance 
said to me that the unions had arrogated to 
themselves too much power. He said the 
unions denied the right of non-union men to 
work, and hence he opposed them. He de- 
nied the right of existence to any union that 
would engage in a strike. Others are still 
more outspoken as to this purpose, and in- 
terest in the outcome of the strike has been 
transferred to this new but closely connected 
subject. 

On the 22d of December last a warrant 
was sworn out charging John Doe, ete., with 
conspiracy to intimidate the non-union men 
at the mines, and some sixteen or more 
miners, members of the union, were arrested 
and placed in the county jail. The case was 
set for a hearing on the 29th of December. 
On the morning following these arrests 4 
few of the prisoners were released on bail, 
but the remaining eleven were sent to the 
jail at Montrose, about sixty-five miles dis- 
tant. On the day before the hearing the 
charge was dismissed, but the prisoners at 
Montrose, though released from jail, were 
warned not to return to Telluride. These 
arrests were regular in form and not opel 
to criticism. : . 

On the evening of January 3, whil 
people of the town were returning froin the 
church services, proclamation was macle 0” 
the streets of Telluride that the Governor 
had declared “ qualified martial law ~ 1 the 
county of San Miguel. All persons were pre 
hibited from being on the streets after mine 
o’clock P.M.; a censorship of all press des- 
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patches and commercial messages by  tele- 
eraph and telephone was established by the 
oflicer in command, and the railroad and 
highways were picketed by the troops so as 
cffectually to control all avenues of communi- 
cation with the town. 

Later in the evening squads of soldiers 
were sent out, who took in custody thirty- 
one members of, or sympathizers with, the 
union, including the editor who was the vic- 
{im of the first boycott, the vice-president 
of the Western Federation of Miners, and a 
former attorney-general of the State, who was 
at Telluride in the interest of some proposed 
lawsuits for the miners. These people were 
committed to the county jail. In the morning 
they were marched to the depot, and sent, 
under guard, to Ridgeway Junction in the 
adjoining county of Ouray. 

Thence they went to Montrose, and joined 
the colony of those ‘ deported” on former 
occasions. There they lived and fitted up a 
bunk-house, and took a lease of a restaurant, 
where they now live. 

At intervals of a few days other deporta- 
tions were made, until the total of the ex- 
iled was a little over seventy. Careful in- 
vestigation at Telluride shows that many of 
these persons were in no sense agitators, 
some of them owning their homes there. 

Naturally the men thus forced from their 
homes and property did not look with favor 
upon these proceedings, and made applica- 
tion to the district judge at Ouray for an 
injunction against the sheriff of the county 
and the military commander to prevent the 
interference with their liberties. 

The union at Telluride has built a_hos- 
pital whose cost was about $30,000. Since 
the strike it has been closed except as the 
sleeping-place for some of the union officials. 
The cooperative store was opened when it 
was found necessary to supply the union 
men with provisions. A cooperative restau- 
rant was also opened, and some 300 men 
were taking their meals there when it was 
closed by the militia. Another restaurant 
was opened, and the cooks and waiters— 
union men—went over there. The meals 
were served at ten cents apiece to members 
of the union; men not having the money 
were allowed to work out their board. 

At the union store married men or those 
who live at home can get their orders filled 
for the staples. Beef, potatoes, flour, beans, 
canned goods, and the usual groceries are 
given out on request. These stores are the 
nuclei of a cooperative system which prom- 
ises to be a factor in future conflicts. 

The union has its lodging-house, too, and 
here the miners sleep without charge. Idle- 
ness there is at this mining-camp, but no 
Vagraney nor want. 

At the time of my visit, before the de- 
portation, wher IT went into the large room 
where the union social was to be held, my 
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attention was caught by the group of young 
men who had just moved in a piano and 
were singing and laughing around it. | 
studied them closely, for these were some 
of the men who were considered dangerous 
to the security of the town and property. 
Fear of these men’s violence had brought 
the militia. They were men between twenty 
and thirty; if they had personal grievances 
they had either forgotten them or were 
hiding them. 

Later between seventy-five and one hundred 
men and a dozen women came in and took 
their seats. There were Scandinavians, Aus- 
trians, Italians, and Americans. One of them 
Was pointed out to me as a man out on 
$1000 bonds for intimidating non-union 
miners. 

I wondered if they underestimated the 
power of the Mine-Owners’ Association, the 
Citizens’ Alliance, and the militia, or if 
there was an attempt to keep the strikers 
from any bitterness by exhibiting good- 
natured contempt for the other side. All 
the interviews I had with the miners forced 
me to believe that theirs is a spirit of tol- 
eration. 

At the second of these socials, a week 
later, a deputy, Willard Runnels, came into 
the meeting and announced that the vice- 
president of the Western Federation of 
Miners, Mr. Williams, and the legal counsel, 
General Engley, were under arrest. There 
was no warrant for either of them; they 
were told that they should consider them- 
selves under arrest, and that the warrants 
would be forthcoming in the morning. There 
was no demonstration against the deputy, 
but the meeting was very effectually dis- 
turbed. The secretary-treasurer of the West- 
ern Federation, William Haywood, said to 
me: “ The officials of the federation are in 
the position of men driving a six-horse stage 
cown-hill. If we hit a stop and there is 
any disaster—who will get the blame? Why, 
we will, of course.” [ could not gainsay 
him, for I had noticed that the men who 
were being arrested were the conservative 
ones, and hot-headed younger men were left 
in the open. 

The morning after the social I planned 
to drive up the county road and see the 
famous Tomboy Mine. The matron of the 
Miner’s Hospital, who is off duty now, offered 
to drive me. and we went to military head- 
quarters for a pass. I explained to the lieu- 












tenant that I did not want to go into the 
mines nor talk to any one, but wanted to 
see the place. His subordinate called up 
the two mine managers through whose prop- 
erty the road runs. The answer came back 
that the managers did not want any repre 
senatives of the press to drive on the county 
road in the vicinity of their mines. 

The strike in this district began last Sep 
tember, and it is still on. Although the 
managers claim that the mines from now on 
are to be non-union it is hard to see how 
they can go on much longer with the un 
skilled workers, for it appears to be true 
that all the skilled labor belongs to the 
Western Federation of Miners. The funds 
of the federation seem to be increasing, and 
it may be months yet before the industrial 
conflict comes to a close. 

On March 17 another deportation of 
eighty union men and sympathizers was 
brought about through the action of a mob 
armed with Krag-Jorgensen rifles. Follow- 
ing this. Judge Theron Stevens, of the Dis- 
trict Court, issued an injunction allowing 
these deported men to return to Telluride. 
Then the citizens called for military sup 
port, which was at once sent by Governor 
Peabody. The injunction was not obeyed. 
Judge Stevens then issued a writ of habeas 
corpus for the president of the Western 
Federation of Miners, arrested on the charge 
of desecrating the flag. This was ignored by 
the adjutant-general, Sherman Bell, at the 
order of the Governor. Judge Stevens has 
now ordered his arrest for contempt of 
court. 
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Miss May de Sousa in “The Wizard of Oz” De Wolf Hopper as “Wang” 


After a@ prosperous season on the read “ The Wizard of Oz” Mr. Hopper’s revival of his former success was put on at the 
has again returned to. the Majestic Theatre, where it scored Lyrie Theatre, New York, on April 18. The book has been 
«a success last year. Messrs. Montgomery and Stone are brought up to date by the addition of a number of new jokes, 
still, playing the “ Searecrow” and the “Tin Woodman” but the music of the original production remains the same 
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. . 
Alice Fischer and Joseph Miron Eddy Foy as “Peter Pouffle” 
Le 
“p; ” P 
Piff, Paff, Pouf,” at the Casino 

The first of the summer musical plays, “ Piff, Paff, Pouf?’ de- | four daughters have each taken a husband. The four young 
$ ° °7 99 ¥ y . . . ¥ ") b = 
scribed as a “musical cocktail,” was produced at the Casino wamen have rather peculiar views. The eldest wants a man who 
Theatre on April 2, with Eddy Foy in the leading part. The has never been kissed; the second a man whose portrait she his 
plot, so called, has chiefly to do with the experiences of a seen in a patent - medicine advertisement in a newspaper; «né 
wealthy widower who desires fo marry an attractive widow, the other two are equally hard to suit. The ingenious widor 
but is prevented from doing so by a clause in the will of his | finally succeeds in’ finding for her lover @ quartet of 
first wife, which disinherits him if he marrics again before their | sirable men, and her marriage to the widower is then assured 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF ETHEL BARRYMORE 


s Ethel Barrymore returned to New York on April 4, for the third time 


fubert Henry Davies, which was described in the “ Weekly” of February 13. 


ll be in London, where she aill be seen in “ Cynthia’? another 


this season, in “ Cousin Nate,’ the comedy by 
Viss Barrymore’s next professional appearance 
play by Mr. Davies, which was produced in 


York last year, with Miss Elsie de Wolfe. Miss Barrymore will return to New York in the fall in a new play 
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SAFEGUARDING THE ASCENDENCY OF THE WHITES 
PHILADELPHIA, March 29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Respected FRieEND—The editorial commenting on ‘Some Re- 
cent Views of the Negro Problem,” in the WEEKLY of third month 
26th, is one of the most judicious and dispassionate discussions 
of the race question that I have seen anywhere. It seems to me, 
however, to be marred by unnecessary qualifications. For instance, 
it expresses the belief that all white men in this country are 
jointly interested in assuring to the blacks opportunities of in- 
dustrial and educational progress, and of gradual elevation in the 
social scale, “ while safeguarding the political and social as- 
cendency of the white race.” 

In striving to relieve himself of the unbearable incubus of negro 
ignorance and degradation why must the white man divide his at- 
tention and paralyze his efforts by anxiety in regard to his own 
social ascendency’ If the white race is inherently superior to the 
black race is not that fact a suflicient safeguard for the as- 
cendency of the white race over the uplifted and “enlightened negro? 
If it is to the interest of the white people to have the degradation 
of the blacks eliminated at all, it is clearly desirable to have it 
done as rapidly and as thoroughly as possible. It is obvious that 
the degradation of the negro cannot be eliminated without ele- 
vating him in the social scale. If the white man really wishes 
the negro to rise in the social scale, is it the part of wisdom to 
commence by depriving him of the stimulus of hope, and of un- 
limited opportunity’ To say to a man “Thou mayst come so 
far, but no further,” is not the way to assure his most rapid ele- 
vation in the social scale, or any other scale. Moreover, where is 
the line to be drawn. How, and by whom, is the point at which 
the elevation of the negro becomes dangerous, and at which his 
progress must be halted, to be decided? What is to be said of the 
white man’s courage, and of the dignity of his manhood, if he 
is afraid to give the negro a fair field, with equal opportunity. 
Remember, this is not a question of safeguarding the ascendency 
of the white man over negro ignorance, but of eliminating negro 
ignorance. No one can reasonably cbject to safeguarding the com- 
munity against the ascendency of ignorance, whether it be the igno- 
rance of the black man or of the white man. But the question 
before us is in regard to safeguarding the white race against the 
social elevation of the negro. It is thus not a question of dis- 
criminating against ignorance and degradation, but of discrimi- 
nating against the negro race. 

It seems to me that too many white people have permitted their 
imaginations to involve them in an extremely absurd and gratuitous 
dilemma in connection with this question. They recognize very 
clearly that negro degradation is an insufferable obstacle to the 
white race’s welfare, but they shrink from taking effective meas- 
ures to eradicate the negro’s degradation because they fear that 
his elevation will lead to intermarriage between the two races. 
| myself believe that it would probably be better for both races 
if they could be kept separate in regard to the marriage relation. 
But marriage is a matter of mutual concurrence between the two 
individuals immediately concerned; and the mutual affections and 
personal attractions, which lead to marriage, are governed by per- 
sonal tastes and desires rather than by statute laws and _ legis- 
lation; and I do not see how we can make it otherwise. It is very 
certain that white people will never be compelled to marry negroes 
unless they wish to do so. And it is improbable that any con- 
siderable portion of the white race will ever prefer negroes to 
their own color as life partners. In view of these considerations 
it seems altogether unreasonable for white people to make them- 
selves unhappy, and retard the elimination of negro degradation, 
because a few of their number may see fit to marry the uplifted 
negro, 

In regard to justifying the introduction of African slavery into 
this country on the ground that “it for a time proved exceedingly 
helptul to a good cause, ete.,” it seems to me that it is an abso- 
lute waste of mental effort. Whether our ancestors were wise or 
foolish in their generation may be regarded by some as an open 
question, but we are not responsible for their actions, and can 
gain nothing by whitewashing them. We are told by high author- 
ity that “a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” We certain- 
ly have inherited nothing but bitter fruit from our ancestor’s 
action in introducing slavery. 


I an, sir, Isaac W. Griscom. 


LoWNDESBORO, LowNDES Co., ALABAMA, March 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your remarks upon Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s paper 
on the negro you give expression to two fundamental misconcep- 
tions of the Southern white man’s attitude in regard to the col- 
ored man. These misconceptions are very widespread, and lie at 
the root of most of the adverse criticism of the South. 

In the first place, the Southern people do not claim the settle- 
ment of the “ Negro Problem” as a right, but, on the contrary, 
we accept it as a burden. We do not deny to our Northern brethren 
the right to a keen interest in the solution of the negro’s future. 
We too “have at heart the maintenance and development of civ- 
ilization”’ in this country, and we know that, in spite of what 
other loyal and patriotic citizens may think, these ends will never 
be served by fastening upon the country—not the Southern por- 
tion of it. but the whole country—a depraved electorate. We 
know too that the social and political future of the negro will 
never be secured by Force bills or extraneous interference of any 
kind. I say we know, because we have experienced. If we dis- 
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trust the character of the aid offered us by our fellow citizens of 
the North it is because this help has come to us in the past in 
such guise as Fifteenth Amendments, and for the future threaten- 
to assume the shape of Force bills, neither of which will help th 
negro, and both of which injure us and the whole country. 

In the second place, there is no prejudice, in the South, agains; 
the negro on account of his “ race, color, or previous condition © 
servitude.” We do not object to him from either a social or po 
litical standpoint, because he is a negro, because he is black, 0: 
because he has been a slave. We object to him. Personally, mora! 
ly, mentally. We ‘now (from experience) that he is socially im- 
possible and politically unfit. I an, sir, 

W. H. MacKe rar. 


POETRY? 
GREENSBORO, N. C., March .29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Not only on the gridiron is the strenuous life pursued. 
In councils of the learned, too, it nay, at times, intrude. Identity 
of judgment, then, turns Jess on what is true than on the power 
of several minds to catch one point of view. Above is a clipping 
from your editorial “Comment” of your issue of 26th inst., this 
being part of the concluding paragraph of the last article under 
that head. As I read it my attention was caught by the rhythin 
of the lines, and upon scanning them found the metre well-nigh 
perfect. 

I am not a poet, as my letterhead attests, but items of this 
nature are very interesting to me, and J should greatly like to 
know if the writer was conscious of the rhythm? 

I am, sir, Tuos. R. Lirtte, M.D. 


The writer suspected the existence of the rhythm.—Editor. 


WHY NOT A UNION OF THE CHURCHES? 


Brixton HILt, LONDON, March 21, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The point raised in the able letter of Mr. Charles Alma 
Byers in your issue of February 27 has occurred to many thoughit- 
ful men, and such conventions as he suggests have been held. 
May a,humble voice from Europe submit one or two considerations? 

‘If it be a war betwixt Christ and Satan why not make it 
such pure and simple” asks Mr. Byers. There is another factor 
to be reckoned with. In baptism, sponsors promise that the in- 
fant shall fight against ‘“ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” [ 
am not a divinity student, but would observe that what is called 
“the world” and “the flesh” contains a strong element of what 
is good as well as what is evil, besides indifferentism arising from 
no other cause than temporary lassitude. I believe that Queen 
Marguerite of Navarre once said that we should all be virtuous 
when we had no flesh on our bones. The philosopher sums up tlie 
world and the flesh of the theologian in the comprehensive phrase 
“human nature,” for which dear old Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was so fond of making excuses. Historical investigation will «is- 
close the truth that it is just the operation of the laws of human 
life which has nullified the high religious ideals of great spiritual 
leaders. Men with claims to leadership—e. g g., Elijah, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Francis, Huss, Luther, as well as Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Mahomet, Confucius, and others find their efforts and appeals 
thwarted by an element for which they have not made due allow- 
ance, and unhesitatingly proceed to denounce all criticism or 
apathy as the candid or insidious opposition of the powers of dark- 
ness. That shrewd master of life, St. Paul, had to rebuke some 
converts for assuming that he and Apollo represented rival camps 
in, or in opposition to, the camp of Christ. Observers of religious 
movements in our own day note the same tendency. The zealous 
* out-and-outer ” will conflict with another “ out-and-outer,”’ or 
condemn the devoted ‘“ in-and-inner” as a false brother because 
his no less genuine devotion is not so apparent. The great Church 
of Rome, with its long record of lofty lives and ideals, as well as 
lamentable errors, offers a simple solution of Mr. Byers’s problem— 
$. 2), submission to the vicar of Christ upon earth. The tendency 
known as “ popery,” however, prevails in other Christian bodies 
besides the Roman Catholic Church, and both Europe and Amer- 
ica can furnish instances. It is too often this element which ac- 
counts for Mr. Byers’s ten churches of a hundred members each 
for which one large building would suffice. 

In this country there is the spectacle of an Established Church, 
through which the state expresses its religious profession, with @ 
splendid historical record, enjoying a prestige in the eyes of the 
nation and the world in general. ‘Unhappily, there are many pe!- 
sonally worthy men, belonging to other denominations, whose aim 
in life seems to be to thwart—e. g., by Parliamentary obstruction— 
her development in any direction. Attacks must be met by or- 
ganized defence, and necessarily much valuable effort is lost. 

This will suffice to show that Mr. Byers’s problem is not entire- 
ly confined to the terms of his excellent letter. There is some 
comfort in the words which Tennyson puts into the mouth of the 
dying King Arthur: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


I am, sir, Francis P. MAarcHANT. 
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Progress of the War 


Tue important results of the war in the 
Far East prior to April 7 may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The Russians have 
had ten war-vessels disabled—the Czarevitch, 
Retvisan, Poltava, Pallada, Novik, Askold, 
Diana, Variag, Korietz, and the torpedo-boat 
Stereqguschtchi. Of these several have been 
or are being repaired and made ready for 
further use. The Russian cruiser Boyarin 
and the cruiser Yenesei were sunk by acci- 
dental contact with a mine; but the Boyarin 
is reported to be again in use. Five Rus- 
sian commercial steamers were captured by 
the Japanese during the first week of the 
war. Japan is known to have lost one tor- 
pedo- boat, and several other of her ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Admiral 
Togo has made two attempts to blockade the 
entrance to the inner roadstead at Port Ar- 
thur by sinking merchant steamers in the 
channel. Both attempts were unsuccessful. 
The first land engagement of any importance 
took place at Chongju, Korea, on March 28 
and resulted in a Japanese victory. 

April 7.—A report received to-day from 
Seoul says that the Japanese fleet is di- 
vided into seven squadrons. Four of these 
are at Port Arthur, the fifth is patrolling 
the Korean coast, and the sixth and seventh 
are cruising between Vladivostok and north 
Japan. 

April 8.—The Japanese government has 
officially announced its losses in the various 
attacks at Port Arthur as follows: fourteen 
killed, nine died of wounds, and ninety-one 
wounded, forty of whom have recovered. 

April 9—The Japanese minister at Seoul, 
M. Hayashi, officially reported to the Korean 
Foreign Office that the Russian troops had 
retired across the Yalu, and the frontier 
was now occupied by the Japanese. 

United States. consul Miller at New- 
chwang has been notified by the Russian gov- 
ernment that the river at Newchwang has 
been mined, but that neutral ships will be 
conducted in and out safely. As a result of 
General Kuropatkin’s recent visit, 10,000 
reserves have been ordered to Newchwang to 
reinforce the troops already there, while an 
additional force of 15,000 men is ready to 


_ concentrate upon that place; 2000 artillery 


and sixty guns have already arrived. The 
preparations for the defence of the town are 
now complete. ~ 

April 10.—A telegram from St. Peters- 
burg states that Commander Kulezicki has 
handed a report to the Emperor in which he 
says he will be able to take the Baltic 
squadron to the Far East by way of sea of 
Kara and the Northwest Passage. Com- 
mander Kulezicki believes he could get the 
— to its destination by the end of 
August. 

April 11.—The Japanese are reported to 
be in complete control of the mouth of the 
Yalu River, and it is believed that the Rus- 
sians north of the Yalu are not in sufficient 
numbers to withstand the Japanese advance 
for a considerable distance beyond the river. 
General Kuropatkin is proceeding on a tour 
of inspection of the Russian outposts along 
the Yalu. 

Rear-Admiral Rojestvensky has been ap- 

pointed to the command of the Baltic squad- 
ron. The squadron has been ordered to be 
ready by July 15, but it is not certain that 
it will go to the Far East. The fleet will 
consist of the following vessels: The battle- 
ships Slava, Borodino, Orei, Kniaz, Souvar- 
off, Alewander TII., and Osliabia; the 
eruisers Aurora, Dmitri Donskoi, Svietland, 
Almaz, Jamtehug, and Izumrud, and the 
transports Kamtschatka and Ocean, each 
carrying 1000 tons of coal. 
April 13.—A report received to-day from 
Port Arthur says that the battle - ship 
Petropavlovsk, while going out to meet an 
attack by Japanese ships, struck a mine in 
the outer harbor and was sunk. Admiral 
Makaroff and 800 of the battle-ship’s crew 
Were drowned. It is reported that Grand- 
Duke Cyril and three officers were the only 
members of the crew who were saved. 
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Mail by the Million 

In New York city, during the fiscal year 
ending last June, the New York Post-office, 
including Branch H, received 1,354,902 sacks 
of “fully made up” mail, or 4328 sacks for 
each working day in the year, which the 
post-office merely received at the door and 
sent away intact. 

Statistics for the month of June show 
that the New York Post-oftfice received 108,- 
392 sacks of “fully made up,” a gain over 
that month of the previous year of 15,826 
sacks. 

During a single month ‘forty-two publica- 
tions in New York city sent in over 1000 
sacks each. This amounted for the whole 
to 109,886 sacks, of which 83,345 sacks were 
“fully made up” and 3472 sacks “ mixed,” 
the latter being about 3 per cent. of the 
whole, and the “fully made up” 75 per 
cent. of the whole. 











APVICE TO MOTHERKS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Sy KUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
| is the best remedy for diarrheea.—-[ Adv. 


| old home.” 








THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty - five years had one articlein his supply—Bor- 
DEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to soldiers, 
sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily comfort, “like the 
Delicious in coffee, tea, and chocolate.—[ Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 


| Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 





—[Adv.] 








LIGHTER hearts and stronger bodies follow the use of Ab- 
bott’s Angostura Bitters. At grocers and druggists.—[Adv.] 








Piso’s CuRE will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HAS A SAY 


The School Principal Talks About Food 





The Principal of a High School in a flourish- 
ing California city says: 

“For 23 years I worked in the school with 
only short summer vacations. I formed the 
habit of eating rapidly, masticated poorly, 
which, coupled with my sedentary work, led 
to indigestion, liver trouble, lame back, and 
rheumatism. 

“Upon consulting physicians some doped 
me with drugs, while others prescribed dieting, 


' and sometimes I got temporary relief, other 


times not. 


but often a burden to myself with lameness 


| and rheumatic pains. 





“Two years ago I met an old friend, a 
physician, who noticed at once my out-of- 
health condition, and who prescribed for me an 
exclusive diet of Grape-Nuts, milk, and fruit. 

“T followed his instructions, and in two 
months I felt like a new man, with no more 
headaches, rheumatism, or liver trouble, and 
from that time to this Grape-Nuts has been 
my main food for morning and evening meals; 
am stronger and healthier than I have been for 
years, without a trace of the old troubles. 

“Judging from my present vigorous physical 
and mental state, I tell my people Methuselah 
may yet have to take second place among the 
old men, for I feel like I will live a great 
many more years. 

“To all this remarkable change in health I 
am indebted to my wise friend and Grape- 
Nuts, and I hope the Postum Co. will continue 
to manufacture this life and health giving 
food for several centuries yet, until I move to 
a world where indigestion is unknown.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician what he knows about 
Grape-Nuts. Those who have tried it know 
things. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


For 12 years I struggled along | 
with this handicap to my work, seldom laid up, | 
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“Club Cocktails” 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 


a blend of different liq- 
uors, and all blends im- 
prove with age. 


The “ Club Cocktails” 


are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure- 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn, 
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CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS"” 


Chicago St. Louis Cleveland 


LEADING HOTELS 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
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Near Back Bay Srations. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 


VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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OWN in the great fountain pool of the mountains, with 
their fine crystal needle-points for its rim, and their 
million snow rills taking their sudden and sibilant course 
to its depths, lay the lake, the gem of all the lakes of a 
certain little kingdom. Other lakes there were, much 

larger than this, all fringed with villages or marked by towns, but 
this one showed the deepest color, though only the poorest hamlets 
clustered here and there at its edge. The deepest in color, the 
most changeful in surface, it was the one most tenderly protected 
from the north by the mountains, which guarded it as warriors 
guard a sleeping queen. The largest city of the little kingdom was 
not so very far off, as the crow flies, but the road to the lake 
was sufliciently rough to keep the ordinary town folk away. Some- 
times they invaded this valley, and the lake people wondered at 
them, and went about their fishing and harvesting, their boat- 
building and fruit-selling with an air of proud aloofness. 

The spring was clinging to its last days of empire, and anemones 
vied bravely with the buds of roses which in two days would put 
all other flowers in the shade. The sun was mounting higher, and 
the surface of the lake shimmered. Down upon a narrow strip of 
white marble beach Pepita knelt, wringing out linen. The sun 
beat upon her strong young neck, and her blue-black hair, knotted 
almost on the top of her head, was loosened about her forehead in 
little curling wisps. Her red linen dress was pinned up round her 
hips. showing a short blue petticoat and bare feet and ankles. Her 
sleeves were rolled up, and the muscles of her round tanned arms 
tense, for what she wrung she wrung mightily. A woman of her 
own type, but older, went along the path just above the strip of 
white beach, and paused to gossip. 

“Such a thing, Pepita!” she called. ‘ My husband, who went 
down to the town market last night with our melons says the 
King is lost! He has been lost for two whole days. Some say 
it’s a plot, and others that he has done it for fun, because he 
wanted to try something new, and some think that he may simply 
have done it to spy upon us all. What do you think, Pepita?” ; 

“Puff!” said Pepita. “I am sure it is all nonsense. Why, a 
King can't be lost. As to a plot, who wants to trouble to get rid 
of him? He’s just a pretty little doll—that’s what my future hus- 
band says. None of the men fear him, but luckily he can’t get 
in the way of us women, so I really don’t see why we need trouble.” 

“ But the other countries—that’s what my man says—the other 
countries all round will all want to have a little bite out of us, 
and we sha’n’t be a kingdom any more.” 

“ Fuff!” said Pepita. “It won’t matter a bit. One will always 
have to go on washing and working whether people take little 
bites out of us or not.” 

A young man in the dress of a mountaineer, who also followed 
the path by the lake, paused to listen to the two women. The 
elder nodded to him, and said, “TI suppose you haven’t heard the 
news, young man?” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Pepita, lifting up her head to look 
at the neweomer. 

“Isn't it quite true?” persisted the gossip. 

“ Perfectly,” said the mountaineer, “ Are they very much upset 
in the town?” , 

“The papers are full of it. But there I have hens to 
feed, and you'd rather talk to Pepita, I know.” And with the 
roguish glance of the matchmaker, the pretty matron pursued her 
way to the hamlet. j 

Pepita went to her basket, took a fresh heap of crumpled linen, 
and rearranged her little wooden platform noisily at the water’s 
edge ere she knelt down upon it for her laundry work. 

rhe young man stepped onto the beach and threw himself down 
comfortably upon the warm white pebbles, resting his chin on his 
hands. 

“ The King really is gone,” he said, impressively, 
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“ Rubbish!” said +Pepita. 

“ Not ‘rubbish,’ ” retorted the young man. 

“Yes, rubbish. Why, what do you call this?” Pepita flourished 
a drenched linen garment. : 

“T really couldn’t say,’ said the young man, embarrassed. 
“There are things called—er ... tea... jackets, I believe .. .” 

“You big silly ... shirts, shirts. Look at them, twenty-eight 
shirts, King’s shirts.” 

** Nonsense !” 

“Look for yourself. Oh, you needn’t think yourself so grand! 
I wash for the King. If it weren’t for me he would look a 
scamp. <A little bit of starch, good bleaching, good ironing—it 
turns a tramp into a swell at once.” 

The stranger examined a corner of the linen inquisitively. A 
curious expression flitted across his face, and the girl caught it 
just as she looked up from her work. 

“ Humph?” she queried, defiantly. “There it is as large as life. 
The lion and the crown, and the olive wreath round them both.” 

“That is quite right,” said the stranger; ‘ the lion for strength, 
the crown for authority, and the olive garland for plenty and 
prosperity.” 

“It’s silly!” sniffed the girl, “and sillier still to stitch it all 
into this linen. I am sick of the sight of it, especially the plenty 
and prosperity part. He does not share it with us.” 

“He was said to be charitable.” 

“ Fuff! He rode by one day when I and my young man were in 
the market buying me some earrings. The King passed us on horse- 
back throwing money to the market people. My old aunt, who was 
there, shrieked to us to scramble with the rest for the coins. But 
I held my lover tightly by the wrist and would not let him stoop. 
That’s not the way for a King to help his people. It’s like throw- 
ing a bit of sugar down for a faithful horse because you’re afraid 
it will bite your palm. ‘Take it or leave it ’—that’s what he 
seemed to be saying with his eyes all the time. TJ left it.” 

Down went her head again, and she returned to her lathering. 
The young man’s face had grown crimson. 

“ How would you have had him do it, then?” 

“ Why, come and talk to us and see what we needed. We don't 
want coins thrown at us like sugar eggs at Easter.” 

* Ah! If some one had only told him! But now that he is lost 
what is to be done?” 

“Lost!” Pepita threw herself back on her heels as she knelt 
in fits of laughter. “Lost! Hear him! Look at this, and this, 
and this.” Her arms plunged into the water, and she half-raised 
the linen she was washing and doused it, and rinsed it and doused 
it again, with the curious smulching sound of a wet fabric hali- 
inflated by air. “Do you think if a man is going to disappear for 
good he sends twenty-one of these rags—that’s three per day—to 
the wash, with a rude note to say that the goffering of the last 
was very bad?” 

“The dickens he did!” 

“Young man, you don’t seem to believe me. I'll show you tlic 
note; it is in my pocket. Have you a handkerchief?” 

“ At your service.” 

“Don’t flourish so. Thank you. It’s a nice thing to dry thie 
hands upon. Don’t be afraid—I’ll wash it for you afterwards. 
Why—” She pounced upon the olive wreath emblem in the corner. 

The young man colored slightly. 

 eRT 

“You've no right to this, young man.” 

“The King gave it me. It’s mine. I’m a great friend of his.” 

She rose and surveyed him from head to foot. : 

““H’m—I knew you weren’t a real mountain man, in spite of 
your old clothes. Out with it!” ; 

“You see, I don’t want to wear my proper clothes for fear 0! 
being talked to about the King. It... teases me. If he chooses 
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to disappear I really don’t see why I should 
je troubled. I knew him very well, and I 
promised that if I were to hear anything 
extraordinary ... like this... about him— 
[ would keép out of the way. I should like 
to live up here. It is so beautiful, and you 
are so amusing.” 

The girl flushed this time; she began to 
yoll down her sleeves and rolled them up 
awkwardly. 

“There’s a piece of your hair coming 
down.” said the stranger. . .. * No, please 
don't "—for Pepita made a grab at it—* it 
looks splendid in the sun. I’ve seen lots of 
beautifully dressed women, but none who ”— 
Pepita’s fingers instantly seized the coil and 
began to twist it up as if it had been a piece 
of wire—* none who could stand bareheaded 
in the sunlight like you, and look so magnifi- 
cent.” concluded the mountaineer. 

“And amusing?” queried Pepita, flippant- 
ly. She mumbled it because her teeth were 
holding a large tortoise-shell hairpin until 
her coils were ready. to receive it. 

“And amusing?” assented her companion. 
“But the others are amusing too.” 

“ How?” 

“Oh, well... 
afraid.” 

“They’re just the King’s sort, I suppose,” 
she remarked, ironically, as she rammed the 
hairpin into position. 

“Certainly not,” dissented the stranger, 
sharply. “ He detests them.” 

“Why doesn’t he banish them, then? Then 
there would be room for the good, nice peo- 
ple among whom he was brought up—they 
and their husbands and fathers and kin. Do 
you mean to say he can’t turn them out of 
the place?” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ Poor little silly!’ No wonder he has dis- 
appeared. He must have done it to get away 
from them because he hadn’t the courage to 
put his foot on them.” 

“Ah! I wonder!” 

“Wonder, indeed? You know him, and 
you can’t deny that’s the real truth. He is 
a born coward. I’ve always said so to my 
Francis—that is the boatman whom I shall 
marry some day. We fight over it pretty 
often when Francis says he can’t get on in 
his work, and I tell him to go and ask the 
King to take him as one of his boatmen. 
Francis always says he can’t go to the King. 
‘Nonsense,’ I say, ‘of course you can.’ 
‘It I did” he says, ‘the King would never 
trouble to see me. If he did other people 
would be angry and jealous, and he would 
have to hold an audience for beggars every 
day.’ So all that happens is that he sends 
in his name on a long list to the chamber- 
lain, who doesn’t read it, but gives it back 
to his clerks, and the clerks give it to the 
steward, and the steward does exactly as he 
likes. You know what that means. He gives 
the work to the men who pay him the most 
for getting it.” 

_ “But still, the King isn’t a coward,” ob- 
jected the young man. 

“What else? He is afraid of his own 
chamberlain, afraid to be worried by the pov- 
erty of his real subjects.” 

“That's a fib!” said her acquaintance, 
springing to his feet. 

“Don’t get excited, young man, for the 
sun is very warm. I am quite right. More- 
over, he is terribly afraid of exciting jealousy 
and intrigue; he is a_ little, craven- 
hearted—” 

“Stop!” he eried. “I will not have him 
abused!” He stood facing Pepita with 
flashing eyes. “ He has a life of snares and 
pitfalls of which you know nothing.” 

“All the more reason for him to be brave! 
here’s every chance of his being well praised 
for it at least, and it would give us, his real 
subjects... .” Pepita touched the white ker- 
chief knotted over her shoulders with her 
brown forefinger—* some chance of respect- 
Ing him.” 

Then she went down upon her knees afresh 
to her wringing, piled up the linen, and 
finally looked round in challenge. 

' ‘You've wasted a lot of my morning, so 
you'd better help me lay out this washing, 
young man.” 

He moved towards her, coloring awkward- 
y, and said, “ With pleasure.” 

Take one end of the basket, then, and 
help me onto the bank.” 

He did so, and meekly imitated her as 
she laid out the garments in the sun on the 
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green slope, weighting them at the corners with marble pebbles. 
When it was all done she stood with her arms akimbo and laughed. 
“Just look at them—funny little manikin garments, all of fine 
lawn, like a woman’s. Fuff! I wish 1 had him here—twenty-one 
little ghosts of him, one inside each of these! I’d talk to him like 
a mother, and then I’d box his ears.” 
“1 wonder which he would mind most,” ventured the stranger. 
“Which do you think?” retorted the girl. ‘“ You know him so 
well you can tell best.” 
“T should think the box on the ears.’ 
“H’m. You haven't heard me talk like a mother. Francis has. 
He is a wiser man now.” 
“1 should like to be wise also. Tell me exactly what you would 
say to the King if he 
were here.” 


’ 
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“ Fuff! That’s not a man’s work. He has to go about and see 
his.country, like a farmer who looks into every corner of his land 
to be sure that it is rich and good and plentiful, not like a 
wretched overseer who rides through once in ten years to terrify 
the slaves under him.” She paused a moment to put a flower in 
her kerchief, and went on: “ And he should set aside hours when 
he would see people who needed work and justice. There’s my 
Francis, now. The man who got the place he wanted is such a 
fool that his boats leak and he has to come to Francis to patch 
them up. It’s Francis who gets a few pence for doing the real 
work, and the other man gets pounds and a grand official title, 
‘King’s Boatman of the Private Lake.’ Futf! I am sick of it all. 
There’s nothing to do but wash and wash, all your life, whether 
you marry or whethei 
you stay single, till 
your face is like a 





“And then you'll 
repeat it to him?” 

“Not if you 
I mean I _ cannot. 
You see, he is lost.” 

“ But you say 
youre his greatest 
friend.” 

*T even sit for his 
pictures.” 

“The little lazy 
drone! I wonder if 
he is too lazy to eat 
his dinner, too!” 

The stranger 
shrugged his — shoul- 
ders, and said: “TI 
am waiting. Please 
begin.” 

“Td rather have 
said it straight to 
him.” 

“Never mind. I 
shall forget nothing; 
so that if I ever meet 
him he shall know it 
all,” 

“That’s something. 
... Well, what I say 
is this: Your Maj- 
esty, you're the big- 
gest coward of your 
nation, and if it 
weren't for your 
crown —that is too 
big and heavy for the 
likes of you—I don’t 
know what else could 
hide you from the 
truth. They say you 
are a good young 
man, often dreadfully 
tempted to do = all 
sorts of bad things. 
Your Majesty, I am 
tempted, too, and so 
is Francis, and my 
sister-in-law, and my 
lame aunt with St. 
Vitus’s dance, and the 
whole lot of us lake 
people—but there is 
no one to snivel over 
us and to say we are 
‘dreadfully tempted,’ 
and to feel for us 
when we sin, as if we 
had measles or fever 
or some disease which 
we don’t deserve. All 
that is said of us is 
that we have the 








piece of leather and 
your hands as _ thick 
as the bark of a 
birch-tree.” 

* But there is good 
Francis to keep 
you.” 

“Francis, poor 
lamb? He can only 
just keep himself. 
It’s no good talking. 
He won’t go straight 
to the King and say, 
‘Sire, J patched the 
boat, or you would 
be drowned any day 
in the middle of all 
your beautiful and 
wicked friends.” 
Francis hasn't the 
courage. That’s what 
comes of having a 
King who hasn’t cour- 
age, either. Every 
decent man under him 
has no pluck. You 
are all the same.” 

“Thank you. Is 
that the end of your 
‘mother’s talk ’?” 

“There’s nothing 
left to say. It always 
ends with that — the 
manikin king.” 

“ You’ve forgotten 
something.” 

The girl raised her 
eyebrows. 

“The salute on the 
ears.” 

She laughed _ sa- 
tirically in reply. 

“If you were my 
King there would be 
some sense in it. But 
as you aren’t, why 
should I trouble? My 
hands tingle enough 
as it is with all that 
blessed serubbing.” 

The stranger rose 
to his full height 
and approached — so 
close that her skirts 
almost brushed him. 

“TIT am the King,” 
he said. 

She started, became 
eonscious of her bare 
feet and upturned 
sleeves, and_ recoiled 
a few paces. The sa- 











seed of wickedness in 
our hearts and are 
miserable sinners, and 
we are told that the 
path of good life is 
hard and narrow. But 
your Majesty knows perfectly well that it is much harder to be 
good when life is a constant struggle to live decently on nothing, 
and terribly difficult to think pure thoughts with an empty cup- 
board and a bad harvest or poor boat season. We do not know 
you, therefore we cannot be expected to love you. But all we ask 
is that you should help first those who really need it, and not 
those of whom you are afraid. If I were you, sir, I would get 
up one morning and call out those people, and say: ‘Clear out, 
the whole pack of you! Get out of my house and my kingdom and 
my country. [I’ve no room for the likes of you.’ ” 

* And suppose I . I mean, suppose the King did this, what 
next?” 

“Oh, then he could begin to be a King and a man—work for 
his bread.” 

* But he slaves as it is. He opens great institutions, he eats all 
sorts of dinners to please great bodies of powerful people, he has 
to shake hands with creatures his soul despises.” 


The olive wreath, with its inset symbols, gleamed out 





tirical line about her 
red lips deepened. 

“Fuff!” she said, 
scornfully. 

The stranger un- 
fastened the vest of his shabby green mountaineer’s jacket. In 
gold thread on white satin the olive wreath, with its inset sym- 
bols, gleamed out. The wearer of it smiled. 

“Afraid, Pepita? The King has more courage than you bar- 
gained for.” 

For five seconds she stood in her startled attitude, her eyes 
dilating, her heart beating, but her full mouth relaxed its scorn 
not for the fraction of an inch. Then the reiteration of the taunt- 
ing “ Afraid, Pepita?” took her by the throat. She advanced 
swiftly, raised first one hand and then the other. . . . There was a 
quick sharp report... . Then, like a deer, she began to scale the 
gravel slope, sobbing tearlessly as she climbed. Out of the bushes 
by the path emerged a man carrying a pair of oars, who put out 
his arms to stop her. 

“Why, Pepita!” he cried. ‘ What’s this?” 
Then his eye caught sight of the figure of the man below. 
“Stop her—that’s right. Stop her!” called the stranger 
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“She's running away from me. She has 
been so unkind.” 

“The dickens!” said Francis, angrily. 
«Qf course she has. What else do you ex- 
pect, you—” : 

The stranger had tossed aside the shabby 
green - belted coat, and upon the boatman 
shone the symbol of his identity. 

“The King is found,” laughed the ex- 
mountaineer. ‘ In the town they are offer- 
ing a great reward to the finder. Pepita 
must claim it. She has done a great deal 
more than that, my good fellow. She has 
helped the King to find his courage. Eh, 
Pepita?” 

“Curtsey!” whispered her lover, nudging 
her. 
“What’s the use when I’ve boxed his 
ears?” she sobbed back. 

“Come, friends, we will go down to the 
town and show ourselves,” said his Maj- 
esty. 

“If Pepita may get her stockings and 
shoes first, sire.” 

The girl dragged her hand out of the grip 
of her lover, and made the lowest curtsey 
that is possible with a petticoat which be- 
trays bare ankles. 

“And who is to finish your Majesty’s 
shirts?” she faltered. ‘I am only a poor 
lavender, sire, but 1 take pride in my work. 
The linen is fine, it dries all too quickly.” 

“*A little bit of starch, good bleaching, 
good ironing—if it weren’t for you I should 
look a scamp ’—eh, Pepita?” 

“Your M-Majesty, be kind to me,” sobbed 
the girl, “I only want to be p-proud of my 
work.” She subsided on the grass, covering 
her bare feet. 

“Next week I shall have a new coat of 
arms,” said the King, gently. “I shall put 
a washtub instead of the lion, and in place 
of the crown a little white shirt. If my 
conscience could be washed by your beau: 
tiful hands, Pepita, I should be the proud- 
est man on earth. But as to the conscience, 
every man must be his own lavender.” 

Then he uncovered, kissed the girl’s hands, 
and turning to the boatman put his hand on 
his shoulder, and said, “ Lead on, my good 
fellow.” 

So the two of them swung down the path 
through the gorge beyond which the town 
lay, and Pepita crouched still on the brilliant 
warm grass, alternately peeping in amaze- 
ment at her bare feet, and then at her 
brown hands, which had been kissed by the 
King whose ears, but just now, had tingled 
under them. 


’ 





Ozone and Radioactivity 


ADDITIONAL experiments by physicists in- 
crease our knowledge of radioactive phe- 
homena, and present new questions for which 
answers and explanations must be supplied. 
Recently it has been found, by Richarz and 
Schenck in Germany, that ozone and radio- 
active substances show, in many respects, 
analogous behavior. Condensation in a 
steam jet may be caused and conductivity 
may be imparted to air by freshly prepared 
ozone and ozone that has been decomposed 
by deozonizers, just as by the radioactive 
substances. The photographic effects which 
are characteristic of the salts emitting the 
Becquerel radiations have also been ob- 
Served, but not all fluorescent screens and 
substances are affected, the hexagonal zinc- 
blende fluorescing, but the zine oxide not be- 
ng affected. The observation of these ef- 
fects of ozone has led to the suggestion that 
the formation and decomposition of ozone 
or hydrogen peroxide are responsible for the 
small amount of conductivity which is noted 
m the atmosphere under usual conditions, 
and also for certain effects which result 
from the radiation from radioactive salts. 
The power of ozone to produce condensation, 
Moreover, has suggested the possibility of 
Its being employed to disperse fog in a man- 
her similar to electrical discharges at high 
Voltaves as proposed by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
His ‘periments on a small scale were suc- 
Cessii' over a limited area, but the method 
“ hardly deemed feasible in actual prac- 
teal “pplication. Ozone is made on a large 
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12-14 Horse Power 


Self-lubricating, two-cylinder opposed motor in forward bonnet. Cylinders 5 x 44 inches. Bevel-gear 
drive. Driving pinions and gears as strong as found in most cars of twice the weight. All-metal clutch 
running in oil, Positive controlling levers without notches or indices, Easiest of all gasolene cars to 
operate and maintain. 

30-35 H.P. Touring Car, - $4000 { New Model Electric Runabout, $850 


Most powerful and efficient car of its weight. Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle 
Canopy-top, Limousine or Surrey Body to order. | in its class. 


24-30 H. P. Touring Car, - $3500 j Elberon Electric Victoria, - $1600 





The car that holds the Chicago- New York record. In its fourth successful season. 
Canopy-top or Limousine Body to order. Improved this year. 
Catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 
Columbia Electric Town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles. 


\ELectTRIc VeHIcLE Co Hartrorp Conn 


New York: 134-138 W. 39th St. Chicago: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: 74 Stanhope St. 
MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 











The Greatest American Novel 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, Author of “THE BOSS” 


THE PRESIDENT 


The first installment appears April 23rd in 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS 


Weekly 7 West 22d Street, New York 10 cents a copy 


OUR SPECIAL This serial will run about 20 weeks. For $1.00 we will send the num- 
DOLLAR OFFER bers containing the story. This is HALF the REGULAR PRICE. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS *pxcon 2st trerubite 


Nothing affords better opportunt!- 
~ ties for men with small capital. 
———)__ Westart you,furnishing complete 
Saar Outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 
im comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
odges and General Publie 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 66,Chicago 


[ PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE === 


fe 

IN JARS AND TUBES Fiennes 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, ete, 


Russia Cement Co.Sioucester>,, 
LE PAGE'S GLUE “SS 


























































ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present position and salary? If not write us for 
plan and booklet. Ve have openings for Managers, Secre- 
taries, Advertising Men, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, etc., pay- 
ing from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade exclusively. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.) 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 

























LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 








EASIER TO ROW “ABSOLU , 


» TELY sare Mullins: Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air chamber each 
end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require no caulking. Ideal 
boat for family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five 
persons in comfort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 















Write 
to-day 
for free 
catalogue 























15-foot No other boat so desirable ft 
boat, crated, $29.00 y Indies and children. . W. H. MULLINS, 604 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Jiaq Lake Shore Brege 
! Limited” | 

Absolutely nothing better in travel facili- Ba oe 

ties is afforded on any trains than is pro- 


vided on the ‘‘Lake Shore Limited’’ 
between 


Chicago and New York in 24 Hours 
Chicago and Boston - in 26% Hours 


Its buffet, library, smoking, dining, sleeping and observa- 
tion cars are the acme of dignified elegance and possess 
every possible appliance and facility (including Booklovers 
library, stenographer, ladies’ maid, baths, barber shop, etc.) 
tending to enhance the comfort and pleasure of the traveler. 
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Each way daily over the 


** Book of Trains’’ to 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway 
in connection with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads, beyond question the most convenient and 
satisfactory route between the great commercial centers. 
Send six cents in postage for the following books: 
“Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,”’ ‘‘ Lake Chautauqua,”’ 
“Quiet Summer Retreats,’’ ‘‘Lake Shore Tours,” and 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Crabb’s 
English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard reference work is 
now ready. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


A History of the 
German Struggle for Liberty 


VOLUME III. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 





The third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 
absorbing recital of the German 
fight for nationality tells of the 
period between 1815 and 1848. 
Prussia’s condition after Waterloo, 
a sketch of the first German Em- 
peror, account of the Carlsbad De- 
crees—these are a few of the really 
numerous topics included. It is a 
spirited account, told with calm 
judgment, fervor, and enthusiasm. 
Uni form with Volumes I. and IT, 


[llustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
Vols. I., Il., and IIL, in a Box, $7.25 






HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute, and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. €, 
60Prince 
Street, 
d New 
York. 


»p { Booklet on the rational treatment 
FREE ) of diseases sent free. 

















Itching Devils 


Are little 
patches of 
Eczema on 


which are 
instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by 
baths with Curicura Soap and 
gentle anointings of CuTICcuRA 
OINTMENT, the great Skin Cure. 
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The Truants 


(Continued from page 620.) 


thought of the distress which defeat wou 
cause her; and here she was saying: 

“Tam very glad that you went out to tlie 
North Sea for me, even though the journey 
proved fruitless. It makes us so much t!e 
better friends, doesn’t it? And that is ; 
gain for me. Think of it that way, and you 
will not mind the hardships and the wasic 
of time.” 

She held out her hand—rather a rare act 
with her—and Warrisden took it. Then 
came the explanation why defeat meant so 
little just at this time. 

“T need not have sent you at all,” she 
continued, “ could I have foreseen. Sir John 
Stretton died yesterday afternoon, suddenly. 
I received a telegram last night from Millie. 
So Tony will naturally come home when 
his four weeks are up. I wrote last night 
to Millie telling her where Tony was.” She 
added, “I am glad that I did not foresee.” 

She rose from her chair, and they walked 
out through the hall to the front of the 
house. Warrisden helped her into the sad- 
dle, and she rode away. 

Sir John had died, and Stretton would 
now naturally come home. That explained 
to Warrisden how it was that Pamela made 
so little of the defeat. But it was not the 
whole explanation. Pamela was waking from 
her long sleep, like the princess in the 
fairy-tale, and the mere act of waking was 
a pleasure. In the stir of emotions, hitherto 
rigorously suppressed, in the exercise of syin- 
pathies, she found a delight such as one may 
find in the mere stretching of one’s muscles 
after a deep rest. The consciousness of life 
as a thing enjoyable began to tingle in her. 
She was learning again lessons which she 
remembered once to have learned before. The 
joy of being needed by those one needs— 
there was one of them. She had learned a 
new one to-day—‘One must take one’s 
risks.” She repeated the sentence over to 
herself as she rode between the hedgerows 
on this morning which had the sparkle of 
spring. A few days ago she would have 
put that view of life away from her. Now, 
old as it was, simple as it was, she pon- 
dered upon it as though it were a view, 
quite novel. She found it, moreover, pleas- 
ant. She had travelled, indeed, farther 
along the new road than she was aware. 
The truth is that she had rather hugged to 
herself the great trouble which had _ over- 
shadowed her life. She had done so unwit- 
tingly. She had allowed it to dominate her 
after it had lost its power to dominate, and 
from force of habit. She began to be aware 
of it now that she had stepped out from 
her isolation and was gathering again the 
strings of her life into her hands. 

To be Continued, 





What We Buy from Japan 


Tue exports of Japan to the United 
States are chiefly of articles which are not 
produced in this country, and in a majority 
of cases are those required by our manufac: 
turers. Of the 80,232,805 yen in value ex- 
ported to the United States in 1902, the value 
of 46,784,720 yen consisted of raw_ silk, 
8,921,995 yen manufactures of silk, 9,124,085 
yen of tea, 6,381,733 yen matting for floors, 
577.888 yen rice, 1,516,401 yen chemicals, 
drugs, ete., while manufactures of bamboo, 
lacquered ware, and other products peculiar 
to the Japanese have also figured largely 
in the list. Exports of raw silk from Japan 
to the United States have steadily grown, 
especially since the development of the silk- 
manufacturing industry in this country. In 
1893 the value of her raw-silk exports to the 
United States was 11,078,748 yen; in 1894, 
22,457,348 yen; in 1895, 27,826,245 yen; m 
1896, 14,080,981 yen; in 1897, 32,262,000 
yen; in 1900, 26,710,050 yen, and in 1902, 
46.784,720 yen. 

Of raw silk from Japan, the tota! ex 
portations exceed 50,000,000 yen annually, of 
which the United States is the largest pur 
chaser. France is the next largest cus{ome! 
in this line, her purchases of raw silk from 
Japan in 1902 amounting to 14,682,810 yer 
in value, against 46,784,720 yen by the 
United States. 
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Progress of Science 
Making Medals by Photography 


\. PHOTOGRAPHIC process whereby metal 
bas-reliefs such as medals are produced 
direct from the living subject has recently 
been developed, and threatens to rival the 
work of the die-sinker and sculptor. Sam- 
ples thus made were shown at a scientific 
exhibition in London, artd aroused consid- 
erable interest, due to the faithfulness with 
which the original subject was reproduced. 
The process consists in first making an or- 
dinary photographic negative of the head 
which is to figure on the medal, the only 
departure from ordinary practice being in 
the lighting of the subject, which is ar- 
ranged in a somewhat peculiar way. There 
are ten planes of illumination produced by 
lamps of special construction, so placed and 
adjusted that there is a gradation of in- 
tensity of illumination which varies from 
intense brilliancy on the portion nearest to 
the camera—that is, the parts which would 
appear in the highest relief on the medal— 
to an almost absence of illumination at the 
background. After the negative has been 
made it is placed on a plate coated with 
bichromatized gelatine and exposed to the 
light. That portion which is affected by the 
light passing through the transparent parts 
of the negative becomes insoluble, and when 
the plate is washed remains, while the part 
protected from the action of the light by the 
opaque parts of the negative is washed away, 
leaving a film of gelatine of varying thick- 
ness, corresponding to the negative. From 
this is made an ordinary plaster mould, with 
which metallic bas-reliefs can be produced 
by electro-deposition. Successful results 
have been obtained with bas-reliefs as large 
as two inches in diameter and one-eighth 
of an inch high. This discovery has given 
rise to the question is the time-honored die- 
sinker and engraver of medals to disappear, 
as did the wood engraver when photographic 
methods were adapted to his work. As most 
medals and coins are constructed after the 
death, there is of course the chance that 
suitable negatives will not be made during 
their lifetime, but the process seems to pos- 
sess many possibilities. 


The Largest Stone-Arch Bridge 

In spite of mammoth steel arch, girder, 
and cantilever bridges, the stone-arch bridge 
is still employed under certain conditions, 
and the largest structure of this kind in the 
world is now in course of erection at Plauen, 
Saxony. This bridge will have a span of 295 
feet, exceeding by twenty feet the famous 
Luxembourg bridge opened last year, and by 
still more the Morbegno bridge in Lombardy 
and the Cabin John bridge near Washington, 
D. C., which have held in turn the record 
as the longest stone-arch bridges. The Plauen 
bridge differs from the Luxembourg bridge in 
being of masonry throughout, instead of 
consisting of two parallel arches connected 
by iron and concrete. Its cost is estimated 
at about $120,000, a sum made possible by 
the low cost of labor in Saxony and the 
abundant supplies of suitable stone in the 
Vicinity. It is an arch crossing a valley, 
and 2 good example of modern stonework. 


X-Rays and Pearl Oysters 

At a time when considerable attention is 
being paid to the pearl industry of Ceylon, 
and the government is taking extensive meas- 
ures to protect the oyster fisheries there, 
It is of interest to record a discovery recent- 
ly communicated to the Paris Academy of 
Scienves by M. Dubois, relative to using the 
Roentyen rays to examine the oysters. It 
has heen found that these rays enable an ob- 
Server to determine at once whether a living 
oyster contains a pearl or not without in- 
Jury fo the animal, and in case the pearl is 
small the oyster may be replaced in the bed 
until further growth takes place and the de- 
sired size is reached. In the scientific ex- 
amination of the pearl oysters in Ceylon it 
has heon ascertained that. the popular belief 
that ‘he nuclei of pearls are formed by 
minu’s grains of sand or other particles 


holds sood in but few instances, and that in 
most cases the pearls or pearly excrescences 
are }roduced by the irritation of boring 
sponse. s and burrowing worms. The _ best 


ver - . . 
— result from the stimulation of a para- 
S!uc worm which becomes encased and dies. 
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’ Smith Premier 


SAVES TIME ALL THE TIME 


Not only by its speedy and accurate 
operation, but throughoutits entire 
use and maintenance—in putting in \ 
the work, changing from one kind 
of work to another, making correc- 
tions, changing ribbons, making 
repairs, and in all ways which 
lighten labor and avoid delay. 
It saves time not merely for a 
day, but for weeks, months, 
and years. 


Send for booklet, which explains why 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 



















Courtship 
is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 


Executive Office, 
287 Broadway, 
New York. 







Factory, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all 
large cities. 















THE 
MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 
than any other American novelist, the 
feeling and quality of romance. The 
present tale carries the reader into 
the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Herald writes that “ Mr. 


Chambers is a superb master of his 
BOND & LILLARD art as a story-teller of romantic fic- 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls 


WW le | i R.9 me this romance ‘a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
IS THE BEST ines 


and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia orth American, “the 
” PISO'S CURE FOR » foremost of modern romances.” 


7 ho 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. A] P 
ba Best Cough Syrup, ‘'astes Good. Use PS | Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 4 | 
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| HUNTER RYE] Balti more 
: Rye 
IS 


6 America’s 
Best 


Ry ORER It has attained its 

DB phenomenal popu- 

AHAN &S0 larity through its 

BA OR perfection in qual- 
ity, purity and 
flavor. 











Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Cocktails Have the Correct Flavor, 





but ‘they must contain that most delightful of all aromatic 
tonics, the genuine imported 


‘Dr. Siegerts _ 
ANGOSTURA 5!" 


A delicious flavoring for lemonade, lemon ice, soda 
water, sherry and all liquors. 


THE BEST APPETIZER ,——— 
J N. “/\ 











Indians of the § | c 
i lad Southwest | 


=, a a —_ Where they live and how to get there— their homes, 


handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting D 
book of more than two hundred og Paes by e 
I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
“On Every Tongue.” 


Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 


“‘ Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 




















schoolroom or library. Address General Passengef 
Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


HESPER | 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of “The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 




























—-- — A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s new story, recently said: ‘‘When 
I read Hesper I can feel the wind come 


down the cafion and can see the 
mountains rise before me.” One of 
the charms of this love story is that 








the reader is irresistibly made to feel 


, the exhilaration and the beauty of the 
GOOD WHISKEY outdoor life depicted. Another charm 









is Ann Rupert, the New York society 
« girl ‘‘out West.” 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS It's oe to YOU Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 
Complete Writings 


IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 
A Set of Thackeray is not a Luxury—it is a Necessity 





HACKERAY’S creations 
place him at the head, 
perhaps, of the English novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. 
His characters are always hu- 
man. ‘There are no immacu- 
late heroes, no perfect heroines, no utterly unredeemed 
persons of either sex to be met with in the pages of his 
books. He conceived it a duty to describe the world as 
he saw it, and he drew his characters with admirable real- 
ism, and with a marvellous insight into the natures of 
men and women. We take pleasure in announcing a 
new edition of Thackeray’s complete works, and we 
feel confident that this edition will meet with the 
approval of all lovers of good library books. 


Many Beautiful Ilustrations by Great Artists 











GEORGE CRUIKSHANK FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. L. FILDES 
JOHN LEECH F, BARNARD -. CHARLES KEENE, and 
RICHARD DOYLE FREDERICK WALKER THACKERAY himself 
GEORGE DU MAURIER J. E. MILLAIS, P.R. A. 
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WE will send you the en- 
Gilt Tops ti ‘ 


' ire set of twenty - five 
Untrimmed Edges ~ times, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will re- 
turn the $1.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every 

= month for twelve months. In 

MEE order to keep you in touch 

= i ai 268 with us during these months, 

on receipt of your request for these wre we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, 


without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
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